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SOUND TEACHING AND SOUND TEXTS* 


I wish today to make a plea, as brief and forceful as I can, for 
the maximum of efficiency in the teaching of Spanish. It is true there 
has never been any valid defense for the bad teaching of Spanish, any 
more than there is for the bad teaching of French or physics. Excuse 
there may sometimes be, never a defense. But today, more than in 
many years past, any weakness in the teaching of our professional 
specialty is deplorable. And the reason is that at this moment Span- 
ish as a curriculum subject is on the wane. I do not wish to be an 
alarmist, or to give you to understand that a waning may not be fol- 
lowed by a waxing. But you ought certainly to be apprised of the 
fact, if you do not already know it, that the position of Spanish has 
changed within the last few years. In February, 1929, a distinguished 
writer could begin an article in Hispania with these words: “Out- 
wardly, at least, the teaching of Spanish is in a highly advantageous 
position.” In October of the same year another writer declared: 
“Indeed, regarding Spanish, the outlook is most rosy.” It is not pos- 
sible to say the same today. The teaching of Spanish in the United 
States has passed a peak. 

Most of us can recall the dark lustrum of the World War, and 
the stimulus, in part unhealthy, which it exerted upon our calling. 
We remember that many teachers of German, forced out of their own 
skilled profession, scurried into Spanish as the nearest cover. The 
enrolment in Spanish classes swelled swiftly and without restraint. 
Adequately trained teachers could not be provided, and there was 
shoddy work. Our subject gained in numbers and lost something of 
the respect which a solid discipline should inspire. 

Those times have gone. The boom has passed. It is natural. It 
is inevitable. Even the business depression serves to weaken the com- 
mercial argument, which, though in my opinion overstressed, has in 
the past been powerful. From many sides I hear reports of diminish- 


* Presidential address, Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
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ing enrolment in Spanish courses. The Northwest tells sad tales. 
Minnesota sends word that German is to an extent replacing Spanish. 
New York City reports a decline in the relative enrolment in Spanish. 
California, with its choice and especial heritage of Spanish tradition, 
should be, and I think is, a stronghold of interest in Spanish language 
and culture. California rightly cherishes the memory of those ex- 
plorers and educators, those bold and classic envoys, who laid the 
train of missions and outposts along our magnificent coast line. Yet 
the University of California, in an official pamphlet called Preparation 
for University Curricula, issued in March, 1932, gave out this word 
of advice to high-school students who intend to enter college: “Ger- 
man and French are the modern foreign languages which are most 
likely to be of use to the University student.” Whether this statement 
be true or false I cannot now discuss ; in order to arrive at the correct 
answer, the alternative might be placed on one of those questionnaires 
which our friends of the departments of education, like vicars of 
God, devise in order to create knowledge where none was before. 
This much I can say: the authors of this statement had in mind only 
one use of a foreign language, its use as a tool for study and research. 
They considered no other use or value. In this light, which the 
printed bulletin did not make clear, the statement should be read. 
Let us not forget, either, that the University of California has always 
been most solicitous to preserve the study of languages as a basis for 
culture. But, true or false, limited in scope or broad, this statement 
as it stands is having a cogent effect upon the secondary schools of 
California. Principals in this state are taking it literally. They are 
steering their college preparatory candidates away from Spanish. 
Whole Spanish departments, I am told, have been suppressed on 
no other basis. This move may result in increasing our elementary 
classes in college, but that would be a poor compensation for depriv- 
ing high-school graduates of the knowledge of a language so vital to 
the appreciation of their own surroundings. Advice or no advice, 
I can scarcely believe that in California the Spanish tongue will per- 
manently lose its place of affection. 

It is, then, a fact that the popularity of Spanish is growing less, 
to a degree which we believe unjustified and we hope impermanent. 
It would be childish to play the ostrich. We may as well face the 
facts and see what can be done about them. Knowing the actual state 


of affairs, we ask: What are the best means of strengthening our 
position ? 
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In the first place, we gain nothing by belittling the work or the 
importance of any other languages, ancient or modern. Teachers of 
Spanish are most ill-advised if they enter into a contest with other 
language teachers as to the relative merits of their respective sub- 
jects. It happens that the teaching of all languages in the public 
schools is just now under fire the country over. I have no time to 
enter upon that theme. But you may be assured that all teachers of 
language will in the end find themselves in the same boat. Let us not 
waste time in disputing with our friends and colleagues of French, 
German, and Latin; would that I could add, of Greek and Italian! 
The best defense of Spanish is to make it as entertaining as French, 
as useful as German, and as solid as Latin used to be. 

I believe, in short, that the best way to defend our subject is to 
make it as impregnable as we can. It is vain to proclaim to the world 
that our deserts are great, but we are the victims of base slander. 
Certainly it is well not to hide your light under a bushel basket, and 
to believe thoroughly in the validity of your work. It is not out of 
place to assert the rightful position of the Spanish language and lit- 
erature in an educational scheme. That has been done often, and 
with effect. But other people will not necessarily believe us. They 
can retort that we are prejudiced, and set themselves more diligently 
to search out possible weak spots in our armor. No; as I see it, our 
main duty is to improve the quality of our work to such a degree 
that no one, anywhere, can point to a class of Spanish and say: 
“That teaching is sloppy; that text is ill-chosen; this other text is 
inaccurate and carelessly edited.” So high a standard is presumably 
not attained in any language at present; but nothing can stop our 
aiming at it. 

There are, then, three elements of sound teaching that I wish to 
emphasize: the teacher, the fitness of the text for those who use it, 
and the adequate and scholarly preparation of the text. There is no 
novelty in these points, of course, but there may be novelty of ap- 
plication. 

In the matter of teachers the situation is, I believe, getting better 
all the time. The mere fact that college graduates and holders of 
secondary credentials are becoming more numerous than jobs demon- 
strates that only the fittest will obtain, or ought to obtain, positions. 
In fact, many who are very fit cannot obtain positions. In every 
branch of teaching, not in Spanish alone or chiefly, the Master’s de- 
gree is becoming all but requisite. Even Ph.D.’s besiege agency 
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offices. The United States is just beginning to feel a social movement 
that has progressed far in Central Europe, where, according to 
Stephen P. Duggan, many Ph.D.’s are working as policemen, chauf- 
feurs, and in even more menial capacities, envied by others who 
cannot obtain even such positions. This world-wide condition, which 
may profoundly affect the society in which we live, is to be con- 
sidered now only in one narrow aspect. As regards mere teaching, 
evidently it must raise the standard. There is today little excuse for 
the employment of an incompetent teacher, and tomorrow there will 
be less. When one finds, as one still does occasionally, in a small high 
school, a teacher of French or Spanish or German who has had no 
better preparation than a year or a half-year or perchance a summer- 
session course in the language, it means nothing else than that the 
principal has not selected his staff wisely. Undoubtedly he stood in 
need of a paragon who should be expert alike in Spanish, in physical 
education, in music, and in dramatics; one who could converse with 
Mexican cotton-pickers, coach a basket-ball team, put on an opera, 
and lead a band. Even so, the principal could have done better, for 
every up-to-date university specializes in just such graduates. There 
is no excuse for accepting any but the competent. The technically 
competent, I mean. Not necessarily the intelligent. Intelligence is 
far harder to obtain than competency. Intelligence is precisely what 
no college can guarantee in its graduates. If it could, the influence 
of the alumni on athletics would be different from what it is. 

This brings me to my second point—an old story to educators, 
yet ever new—the selection of proper texts in classes. Here, of 
course, is where the intelligence of the teacher enters in. There was 
a time, twenty-five years ago, when the range of selection for the 
teacher of Spanish was very limited. Few works had been edited as 
American texts; the teacher used what he could get. Those were 
the days when the modified milk of beginners consisted of El capitan 
Veneno and Don Quijote, and they cut their teeth on Pereda’s 
Pedro Sénchez. There were few other works available, and the 
classes digested, or partially digested, in a few months, a vocabulary 
of two or three thousand words—and not the first comers in a fre- 
quency list, either! How different today! Elementary readers flood 
the market; synthetic texts, compounded according to the prescrip- 


1 Institute of International Education, Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Director, October 1, 1932. 
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tion of tabulators, make mental colics all but impossible. The modern 
child can thank his stars that he will never be required to learn 
words and idioms out of their proper order; and if, through the 
teacher’s error, he is assigned a task that requires mental effort, his 
parent will be glad to write a note to the principal about it. 

But there is another side to the question. Frequency of words, 
commonness of idiom, is not the sole consideration. It is an axiom, is 
it not? that the subject-matter of a text ought to be adapted to the 
mentality of the class. Yet this axiom is often enough disregarded, 
in all sorts of subjects. Only last month I observed a ninth-grade 
English class to which David Copperfield had been assigned for out- 
side reading. How many pupils in it do you suppose acquired a taste 
for Dickens from that assignment? The ones I know will never 
wish to extend their acquaintance further. The fault lies neither in 
them nor in Dickens, but in the teacher. Of course the moral applies 
to Spanish as well. Which is worse, to put a college class on a diet of 
The Three Bears, or a second-year high-school class on the Quin- 
teros’ La flor de la vida? Both errors have been committed. In the 
first case an adult mind is allowed to function vacuously on insipid 
infant food ; the student’s mental fiber grows flabby, and he acquires 
unwarranted contempt for the literature he is supposed to be study- 
ing. In the second case, a child is plunged into a mildly sentimental 
poetic atmosphere not of his age, and he suffocates in it. The vo- 
cabulary is simple enough, but this text is just as inappropriate for 
a high school as if its words all came from the third thousand. Is it 
too much to expect that a teacher will himself read a book before 
he assigns it to a class, and that he will use intelligence, and con- 
sider, in assigning books, the age and mentality of the pupil? 

I pass to the third point—that we should select our texts also 
with regard to the accuracy and sound scholarship of the editorial 


2 The question may properly be raised as to whether the synthetic texts 
represent the language adequately ; whether they do not so remove the tang and 
flavor of the language as a native speaks and writes it that they cease to be 
Spanish or German or French. I grant that there is greater need for the syn- 
thetic elementary text in Spanish than there is in French and German. In the 
two latter it is relatively easy to find narrative material that is both simple and 
interesting. But for some occult reason Spaniards, even for a fairy tale, seem 
to demand the expansiveness of a wide vocabulary to describe and narrate as 
they desire. However, since this is Spanish as it actually exists, why should 
not students pitch in and learn it? 
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matter. I have already said it—we are no longer in the era of scanty 
choice. There are now Spanish texts, in the fields of grammar and 
of literature, which measure up to the highest standards. We could 
all cite one after another, and if I do not name any, it is because I 
could not include all, and the omissions would appear invidious. Be- 
sides, a well-edited Spanish text ought to be such a matter of course 
that, like a well-edited Latin text, it would excite no comment. Really, 
why should there be any bad ones? Behold us in the twentieth 
century, in the third decade of the twentieth century. The structure 
of Hispanic scholarship has been soundly put together in this country 
since the days of Ticknor. Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal has set in 
Spanish philology a standard equaled in few other fields. One might 
well expect that after three generations of sound example no pro- 
fessor on our faculties, no doctor from one of our great graduate 
schools, would put his name to a slovenly piece of editing. I wish it 
were true, but it is not. New editions, new grammars, and new 
readers pour from the presses, and many of them are excellent, yet 
we have no certainty, when we take one up, that it will be carefully 
made. Mistakes there must always be, but not crass blunders. Mis- 
prints cannot be avoided in this base world, and especially not where 
the linotype is employed instead of the monotype; but the misstate- 
ments which arise from laziness and a slipshod habit can always be 
avoided. Yet I pick up an edition of a nineteenth-century Spanish 
drama and find a preface displaying ignorance of one of the com- 
monest metrical forms, and a note which seems to indicate that the 
editor wrote his commentary on Act I before he had read Act V. 
And this text was published in 1928. I take up an edition, dated 
1931, of stories by a well-known nineteenth-century writer. In the 
preface, after a brief biography of the author, I read: “For other 
details of his life the student is referred to his best biography, that 
by the Italian Blank.” The editor gives no place or date for the 
best biography, and you would infer, would you not? that the work 
can readily be found on the shelves of any college library. I sought 
for it, however, never having heard of it myself, and could discover 
no trace of such a book or article. So I braved the danger of ex- 
posing my ignorance and wrote to the editor, asking him to enlighten 
me. His reply stirred me somewhat, I confess, though hardened, 
after many years of teaching, to revelations of unexpected vacant 
spots. The editor disclosed that he himself knew neither title nor 
date nor place of publication of this “best biography,” which he had 
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never seen. He had a vague recollection of having heard the name 
in the graduate school which had granted him his degree. Yet in his 
nonchalant fashion he had referred the student to this possibiy non- 
existent work. Does this seem strange to you? There is one thing 
more strange, and it is that this editor saw no impropriety in under- 
taking to write the life and study the works of an author without 
ever having seen, much less read, the work which he declared to be 
the chief authority on the subject. 

A distinguished Spanish scholar, D. Francisco Codera, once ob- 
served that any teacher is likely to claim credit for the fine accom- 
plishment of a former pupil. When, in after years, some young man 
turns out to be particularly brilliant, his former professor is likely 
to say: “So-and-so knows a great deal because he was my pupil.” 
But, said Codera, the fact would better be expressed in the words: 
“So-and-so knows a great deal and he was my pupil.” What no one 
ever says is: “So-and-so knows a great deal in spite of having been 
my pupil.” Now, when a doctor of philosophy forgets the sound 
training which beyond all doubt he has received and reverts, in such 
fashion as I have just described, to his primitive state of barbarous- 
ness, which of the three formulas shall we employ? 

It is a little of a mystery why a publisher will put out a text that 
can bring him neither credit nor money. Certainly he is not eager to 
waste his investment. He could, I suppose, obtain expert advice in 
advance ; and let me pause an instant to point out that expert advice 
is more authentic in the field of scholarship than it can ever be in 
that of pure literature. Publishers of fiction tell us that it is all but 
impossible to pick a best-seller in advance. It may not be possible to 
pick a best-selling textbook in advance, though I would wager I can 
pick some that can never sell; but accurate scholarship, complete 
vocabulary, intelligent notes and exercises, those are items that a 
trained expert can appraise with much certainty. 

If, then, weak texts are still being issued, one can guess at the 
reasons. The rush toward Spanish, now past its peak, brought with 
it a demand for elementary texts, and an Alaskan scramble for 
gold. Teachers insufficiently equipped with experience and training 
hastened to reap the profits of the public school field. New firms, 
not having eaten of the tree of knowledge, and being therefore unable 
to know good from evil, accepted manuscripts that should have been 
rejected. Old and experienced firms, that should have had better 
judgment, have duplicated texts. When a good elementary grammar 
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showed signs of falling sales, as any text, no matter how sound, will 
after a period of years, its publisher, instead of revising or readver- 
tising it, has sometimes brought out a new and worse grammar to 
cover the same field. Such are, probably, the causes that underlie the 
weaker texts. 

Now if, through ignorance or haste or an ill-advised spirit of 
competition, a publisher does, in his innocence, print trash, there is 
no way we can prevent it, much as we should like to save him trouble. 
But we can prevent the success of trash. Since a publisher must sell, 
and he can sell, in the main, only when a teacher orders his book, it 
is clear that we, as a body of teachers, have the power to regulate the 
quality of our texts. We have an ample choice. Conscientious work- 
men abound, skilled and accustomed to the needs of students. What 
we must do, and in this matter all of us have at one time or another 
been at fault, is to examine with care the texts we are to use, discard 
the cripples, and insist that none be allowed in our classrooms but 
those worthy of our profession and of this Association. No one, I 
think, will be so rash as to assert that this matter is not our business. 
It is the business of every teacher of Spanish, for all of us who are 
in this profession have a stake in the character of our tools. When- 
ever a slipshod, unworkmanlike grammar or reader is placed upon 
the market, the dignity of our calling is lowered just to that extent. 

Let me recapitulate. There are various sound reasons for the 
teaching of Spanish. One is its commercial use. Another is the splen- 
dor of its literature. But these, in the present hour, are not enough. 
They will not withstand attack unless they are reinforced by a third: 
the teaching of Spanish as a severe and dignified discipline, a well- 
ordered course of training, made accurate in order to sharpen the 
mind, made literarily attractive in order to enlarge cultural values. 
The elements which we have it in our power to provide are three: 
expert teachers, texts adapted to their special uses, and texts that are 
accurately and wisely edited. 

A last word. The position of the modern languages in the public 
schools is, as I have said, under attack at the present moment. But I 
think we need have no fear as to the final outcome. The stars in their 
courses work for us. Is not the world being drawn every instant more 
closely together? Is not Europe closer to us today than New York 
was to Boston a hundred years ago? Constant repetition has made 
these new facts axiomatic. When Hollywood discusses with burning 
eagerness, for her cash receipts may depend upon the decision, 
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whether Castilian or some mythical “American Spanish” should be 
spoken in her talkies, then you may be sure that the Atlantic Ocean 
is drying up. And the world crisis is proving, by the inexorable logic 
of facts, that no country can live in isolation, immune from the 
troubles and free from the responsibilities of the rest of mankind. 

If there is one thing needful in these trying days it is breadth of 
outlook. The next generation must look beyond the borders of this 
country and try to see the problems of the world as a whole. In this 
great task the public schools are performing their whole duty. Even 
in the lower grades children acquire a wider outlook than they do in 
most homes. In the higher grades the modern languages bear the 
chief responsibility for extending and intensifying this spirit. If we 
can make our own pupils see this narrowing world a little as a Span- 
iard, as a Central or a South American, sees it, we shall have done 
the little which is all that one man can do toward quenching the 
vicious fear and egoism which has, since the earth was first divided 
into nations, governed the acts of one people toward another. 


S. GriswoLp MorRLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The meeting convened at ten o’clock on the morning of December 
29, 1932, in the assembly room of the William Taylor Hotel, San 
Francisco. Miss May D. Barry, president of the Northern California 
Chapter, called the meeting to order. 


As president of the Northern California Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish I have the privilege of welcoming 
you to the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association. The purpose of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish is, as you know, the 
advancement of the study of the Spanish language and literature. An 
efficient corps of teachers is the essential requirement to attain this end. 

Under the present trends in secondary education a sound preparation 
in Spanish and successful classroom teaching do not suffice. To be an 
efficient teacher one must develop a high degree of sensibility to the 
changes that are taking place in the field of secondary education, and 
study their influence on the teaching of Spanish. 

The secondary school has been under fire for some time; the present 
economic conditions have intensified these attacks. All types of plans and 
suggestions for the solution of these problems have been advanced by 
administrators and educational theorists. It is the duty of every teacher 
of Spanish to receive and weigh these suggestions with an open mind. 
He should willingly accept the good points which will improve his 
teaching. 

It behooves the officers of this Association and of the chapters to 
encourage at the meetings the discussion of educational policies that have 
a direct bearing on the teaching of Spanish, and to invite a free expres- 
sion of approval or criticism on these matters by the members. I am 
confident that the Editor of H1spanra will gladly publish the accounts of 
these meetings. No attack on the value of Spanish in the curriculum of 
the secondary school should be allowed to go unchallenged; we should 
organize to answer these. 


“It is particularly appropriate,” said Superintendent Gwinn, “that 
such a convention be held in California, a state which is imbued with 
Spanish tradition and atmosphere, and especially in the city of St. 
Francis, where the streets and schools have Spanish names, and so 
much architecture of the Spanish type is used.” 

Superintendent Gwinn discussed the place occupied by Spanish in 
the schools of San Francisco. According to the number of students 
enrolled, it occupies a very important place in the curriculum. There 
were 15,580 students enrolled in the high schools of San Francisco 
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in the spring term of 1931. Of these students, 10,322 study a foreign 
language. Out of this number, 4,248 are enrolled in Spanish. The 
language having the next highest enrolment is French, with 2,420 
students. German, Italian, and Latin follow with 1,110, 1,195, and 
1,359 students, respectively. 

The weakness in the study of a foreign language, according to 
Superintendent Gwinn, lies in the fact that it is not pursued by the 
majority of students for the full four years. At the present time there 
are 2,041 students enrolled in first-year Spanish, against 217 enrolled 
in fourth-year Spanish. As this number is distributed among seven 
different high schools, the smallness of the enrolment makes the teach- 
ing of fourth-year Spanish so costly as to be almost prohibitive. 

As to the future of Spanish, Superintendent Gwinn was optimistic. 
However, he pointed out that today changes are being made in the 
curriculums to meet the economic needs of the times. Some subjects 
are being cut or eliminated entirely. Changes are being sought by 
people who are money-minded. Help is also needed in adjusting the 
curriculums by people who are educational-minded and youth-minded. 
It will be the privilege and duty of those interested in Spanish to come 
forward and give specific reasons why it should be included in the 
curriculum of today. 

In closing, Superintendent Gwinn complimented the members of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish on the attendance 
at the meeting, and the active interest shown by them. He offered the 
assistance of the San Francisco school department and its co-opera- 
tion in achieving the aims of the Association. 

After thanking Mr. Gwinn, Miss Barry introduced the President 
of the Association, Professor S. Griswold Morley, of the University 
of California, who proceeded to read his presidential address, “Sound 
Teaching and Sound Texts.”* 

With President Morley in the chair during the remainder of the 
morning session, papers were read as follows: “Idearium Espaifiol: 
Ganivet y Azafia,” by Professor César Barja, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles; and “Spanish for Social Intelligence,” by Dr. 
Walter V. Kaulfers, Long Beach Junior College. 

The afternoon session was called to order by Professor Alfred 
Coester, with these remarks: 


1 See page 1 of this issue. 
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President Morley has requested me to relieve him this afternoon, since 
we do not have the pleasure of seeing in attendance any of the vice-presi- 
dents. The dispersion of our membership over our country is one of its 
weaknesses. In consequence, our annual meetings do not seem as im- 
pressive from the point of view of numbers present as an outsider would 
expect. Nevertheless our meetings are representative. Members travel 
often from considerable distances to attend them. This is the sixteenth 
annual meeting. And since the first one in 1917, I have been present at 
nine. Let me assure you the number present at this meeting ranks high 
and above the average. 

I have said that our dispersion is a weakness. At the same time it is 
an advantage for the cause of Spanish. Without the Association teachers 
would form everywhere merely isolated groups. And when a teacher fails 
to join the Association he or she isolates himself or herself to a far greater 
extent than may be apparent. 

It may interest you to know the relative membership of some of these 
groups. New York ranks first, with approximately 350; California second, 
with 250; Texas third, with about 175; Ohio fourth, with 85. My opinion 
is that, if the teachers of California would rouse themselves from the sense 
of security in their jobs and join us, California would rank first. Texas 
has been growing rapidly. There we are helped by a state law which re- 
quires that each teacher must subscribe to a pedagogical journal. You 
may not be aware of the fact, but Hispania does qualify as such. 


The afternoon program consisted of the following addresses: 
“Mads que, mas que and mas ; qué!” by Professor John Brooks, Uni- 
versity of Arizona; “The Mother in the Drama of Lope de Vega,” 
by Professor E. H. Templin, University of California at Los An- 
geles ; “Things to Omit from an Elementary Spanish Grammar,” by 
Professor Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon; “Some Aspects 
of Arizona Spanish,” by Professor Anita C. Post, University of Ari- 
zona; “On the Study of the Sources of the Alfonsine Lapidaries,” 
by Professor J. Horace Nunemaker, Washington State College. 

At the annual dinner in the evening, Professor A. M. Espinosa 
acted as toastmaster. The speakers were President Morley, Sr. Alvaro 
de Aguilar,.consul-general of Spain, and Professor Clarence Paschall, 
of the University of California, who read the following: 


I have been commissioned by the administration of the University of 
California to extend to the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
a message of cordial greeting and welcome. The great institution across 
the Bay hopes that your deliberations this year may be especially fruitful 
to the cause of education, and that your stay in the city of St. Francis has 
been in every way enjoyable. 
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In coming to California teachers of Spanish come to a land that is pe- 
culiarly their own. From San Diego to Sonoma the ruined walls of the 
Missions mark the progress of that Spanish civilization that gave names 
to our rivers and mountains and towns, that brought the white man’s lan- 
guage and faith to the Indians, that established in the wilderness an eco- 
nomic and a social order, and that gave to life in California a warmth and 
a coloring which still have power to charm. 

The romantic appeal of such an environment and such a past can never 
be lost upon youth. It alone is sufficient guarantee that the Spanish lan- 
guage and literature will continue to be favorite subjects of study in 
California. 

While the University of California has always labored earnestly and 
conscientiously to discharge to the full the many and heavy obligations 
which a great commonwealth has laid upon its state university, it has al- 
ways remained true at heart to the humanistic ideals of the small college 
out of which it grew. It has sought to widen and deepen our knowledge of 
the forces at work in the material world in which we live, and to devise 
practical applications for this knowledge which will make life easier and 
more comfortable for us all. But it has never forgotten that man lives not 
by bread alone but by every revelation of truth that comes to him as a 
sentient, thinking, creative being. And it knows that truth is not gained 
alone by the scalpel, the test tube, and compilations of statistics. As a child 
of the Renaissance, it recognizes the fundamental importance of language 
and literature in education. 

Like the other modern languages taught in the schools and colleges 
and universities, the study of Spanish opens the way to an understanding 
of the character, the art, and the thinking of a people who have played an 
important role in the world’s history. It was the language of those who 
first established a civilized society in California. It is the language of all 
but one of the commercially important and growing nations to the south 
of us. If as a tool to be used in the study of other subjects it finds less 
application than its sister languages French and German, it does not fail 
to make an appeal on other grounds. 

Of the 377 public high schools which applied last year for accrediting 
by the University of California, all but 16 offered instruction in Spanish. 
Of the 137 private high schools which applied, again only 16 were without 
a class in that language. In all, 482 California high schools are teaching 
Spanish, while only 32 fail to do so. The situation revealed by these fig- 
ures presents to teachers of Spanish at once a source of gratification and a 
challenge. 

In every effort which your Association may make to place the instruc- 
tion in Spanish on a higher level, and to make it more effective and more 
fruitful in cultural values, you may be sure of the sympathy and good 
wishes of the institution which I have the honor to represent on this 
occasion. 
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And now may I lay aside the character of an envoy and speak to you 
for a few moments on my own responsibility as one language teacher 
speaking to others? I should like to tell you some of the reasons why I 
think it is worth while for young people to study a foreign language—not 
merely for two years—but year after year until a point is reached where 
reading becomes purely a pleasure. I know that my dictum cannot be ac- 
cepted as authoritative, for it is purely subjective and not fortified with 
graphs and statistics. The data on which it is based can be neither weighed 
nor measured. Therefore it is not scientific. So I am presenting it merely 
as an arbitrary judgment that can be accepted or rejected as the experience 
of the hearer may dictate. It is somewhat like my concept of a rose, which 
also contains elements that defy statistical analysis. In short, it is based 
on personal experience and observation. 

I began my own study of foreign language with Latin, chiefly, I sup- 
pose, because my father thought it would be well for me to have some 
Latin. In those days there were no intelligence tests to stand in my way, 
there were no exploratory courses in general language which might have 
interposed a barrier, and there were no counselors to require me to show 
a professional objective which might justify the expenditure of public 
money to train me in a subject of such doubtful socializing utility as Latin. 
So I was allowed to proceed. 

I do not believe that high-school and college teaching in Latin was as 
good, at its best, in my day as it occasionally is now. Latin constructions 
were treated like mathematical formulas. An idiom like alicui gratias 
agere was handled just as though it were c= 2xr. No appeal was made 
to Sprachgefihl. Latin prose seemed to exist only for the purpose of 
translating it into English. Latin verse was subjected to a process called 
scansion which made it sound utterly ridiculous, and little or no attempt 
was made to bring out the rhythmical beauty which has been the inspira- 
tion of the great poets since ancient times. Nevertheless, the students who 
went through that training acquired a knowledge of the fundamentals of 
language structure and the ability to deal with new language situations as 
they arose. It is usually possible today to pick them out of any group. If 
the language had been treated more as modern languages are, the results 
would have been still more evident. 

When I began the study of modern languages—French and German— 
I soon realized that there were possibilities involved in language study 
that went far beyond the acquisition of grammatical knowledge and the 
passive command of a vocabulary. If adequately taught, the same results 
formerly gained through the study of Latin can be attained through the 
medium of a modern language. In addition, the student gains an insight 
into the life and thinking of another people which can be acquired in no 
other way. There is no better revelation of racial and national character 
than the language itself, which a people has created for the expression of 
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its thought and feeling. And in learning to know intimately another 
people we learn to know our own. 

But the greatest intellectual profit and the keenest enjoyment to be 
derived from the study of another language is that obtained through the 
ability to read and understand some of the world’s greatest literary master- 
pieces. It is regrettable that more of our students are not held in our 
modern language classes until that point is reached. If education is prin- 
cipally for the purpose of developing character, why should not the 
delineation of character by the world’s greatest artists be worth the careful 
study of our youth. The literature which this Association desires espe- 
cially to foster has given to the world some of its greatest masterpieces in 
character-painting. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Present were President Morley (holding proxies for Messrs. 
Beardsley, Sturgis, and Leavitt), Professors Coester (with proxy 
for Mr. Barlow) and Wright, Miss Peters; as proxy for Miss Holt, 
Miss May D. Barry; as proxy for Professor Sparkman, Miss Dorothy 
Schons; as proxy for Miss Coates, Professor Walter V. Kaulfers. 

The first item of business was the consideration of a communica- 
tion from Dr. H. Alpern, of New York, showing that many Spanish- 
English translations of Spanish books have been allowed by the pub- 
lishers to go out of print and asking if the Association could take 
some remedial action. In the discussion, Professor Kaulfers pointed 
out that this was a matter in which departments of English might 
well be interested, in making their recommendations for supplemen- 
tary reading. The Council voted to send the following reply to 
Mr. Alpern: 


The Executive Council is of the opinion that no mere resolution of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish would be effective in 
inducing publishers to print English translations of Spanish books. It 
would be glad, however, to have Mr. Alpern draw up a list of transla- 
tions which are out of print. This would be printed in Hispania and 
sent to all publishers who might be interested. 


President Morley then read an invitation from the acting head of 
the Departamento de Intercambio Universitario of the Universidad 
Nacional Auténoma of Mexico that our Association should hold a 
meeting in Mexico City. The writer thought that special rates on the 
railways and in hotels could be arranged. The Council approved the 
following response : 
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December 30, 1932 
Sr. D. Pablo Martinez del Rio 
Mexico 


Dear Sir: The American Association of Teachers of Spanish ac- 
knowledges with profound gratitude the receipt of your invitation to hold 
a meeting in Mexico City. The Annual Meeting of the Association has by 
long-established custom and convenience been held in December, and at 
that time it would be impossible, even with the special inducements which 
you so graciously offer, for any but a very few members to reach Mexico 
City. 

The only alternative form in which your invitation can be accepted is 
that some of our members may attend the Summer Session of the Na- 
tional University, and at that time hold secondary meetings. This Asso- 
ciation would be glad to learn from you whether special rates can be 
offered to its members with a view of reaching Mexico City next summer 
in sufficient numbers to form a proper representation. 

The President of this Association for 1933 is Miss Vesta Condon, East 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Your further communications should be 
addressed to her. 


Yours very cordially, 
S. G. Moriey 


A change in By-Law I of the Constitution was next discussed. 
All members of the Executive Council had been previously circu- 
larized thus: 


A change in By-Law I of our Constitution has been proposed, con- 
cerning the rules by which the President is governed in appointing the 
Nominating Committee. At present it is stipulated merely that he shall 
appoint each year “a committee of five, not officers of the Association, to 
present nominations for the offices to be filled at the next annual meet- 
ing.” The proposal is made to insert after this sentence the following: 
“One member of this committee shall be selected from among the mem- 
bers of the Nominating Committee for the previous year, provided that 
no member shall serve for more than two successive years.” The object 
of this addition is to insure some slight degree of continuity in the per- 
sonnel and therefore in the knowledge and tradition of the Nominating 
Committee. Heretofore the committees have from year to year been com- 
posed of members entirely new to it and to its work; the result has some- 
times been an unfortunate ignorance on the part of the Committee as to 
what it had to do and as to the policies of the Association. The Com- 
mittee has had no way of knowing, except by personal inquiry, what the 
Committee of the year before had learned and planned, and the reasons 
for it. By continuing one member, and only one, the new Committee 
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could be apprised of these matters, and yet would not necessarily be con- 
trolled by the same group of persons. 


The change in the by-law was unanimously approved. 

Next the resignation of Professor Cony Sturgis? as chapter 
adviser was read and accepted. In his place the Council appointed 
Miss Mary Eleanor Peters. 

The election of three associate editors of Hispania was the next 
business. On nomination of the Editor the incumbent associate 
editors whose terms had expired were re-elected: Mrs. Frances 
Douglas DeKalb, and Professors Owen and Rosenberg. 

The Editor further discussed the advisability of adhering tem- 
porarily to the provision of the Constitution which states that 
Hispania “shall appear quarterly.” Beginning with Volume II, the 
journal has been published six times a year. These extra numbers 
were made possible by the generous advertising of the book com- 
panies. During the last year they have found it necessary to withdraw 
their support. In consequence the Executive Council voted in October 
that the November and December numbers of 1932 should appear as 
a combined Number 5-6 of Volume XV. As the publishers of school 
books are retrenching even more in their expenditures for advertising, 
it would seem wise for the Association to maintain a margin for an 
unknown future. Accordingly, the Council voted that the current 
volume should be issued quarterly, the February and March numbers 
to be published as 1-2 and the November and December numbers as 
5-6 of Volume XVI, with the hope and expectation that 1934 will 
witness the appearance of the full complement of six numbers yearly.* 

The Council, proceeding then to the question of the next annual 
meeting, felt unable to decide between the invitation of the Northern 
Ohio Chapter to meet in Cleveland and that of the Texas Chapter to 
take part in the jubilee of the University of Texas by convening in 
Austin. It was thought best that the incoming president for the year 
1933 circularize the new Executive Council. The matter was laid 
on the table. 


2 Professor Sturgis’ annual report will be found under Chapter News. 

8 Since this vote the Editor has been informed that the postal regulations 
forbid the use of a double serial number. In consequence, Hispanra will be 
published as follows: February-March, Vol. XVI, No. 1; May, No. 2; Octo- 
ber, No. 3; November-December, No. 4. 
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As new business, ensued the reading of a discussion of some 
remarks made in November by Dr. Jacobsen, assistant superintendent 
of the Oakland schools, regarding the likely restrictions to be placed 
on foreign language instruction. It was voted that Misses Barry, 
Peters, and Pence be a committee to draw up resolutions defining the 
attitude of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish toward 
the attempt in some quarters to lessen the amount of language teach- 
ing in high schools and to formulate a plan for a standing committee 
to keep the public informed of the value of Spanish in the school 
curriculum. 


MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 30 


At the morning session of December 30, President Morley pre- 
siding, the papers read were: “On the Research Trail in Spain and 
Mexico,” by Professor Dorothy Schons, University of Texas; and 
“Maelstroms, Green Hells, and Sentimental Jungles,” by Professor 
Alfred Coester, Stanford University. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The Secretary-Treasurer’s report was read by Professor John 
Brooks. 


RECEIPTS 
ee Snr nee © Napa ae eee ee eT eae $3,200.72 
ii al le i ke al 2,958 .26 
EE ie hinint pit reebieii dank Rhee hieteenderneninnd 878.14 
Editor’s Fund 

ED iin Cine aeticahed (4s beens een te $110.08 

I, 0 nnd iebeee cabeeesebecnes 36.50 

EE Es 55 hbke cance ences cdueccens 50.00 

Be Ge We GI oon ccc cceccccccccs. 2.00 

Committee on Information...................... 16.95 

Check from Secretary-Treasurer................ 100.00 315.53 
I od ne ake ee ee Rew eee ata wae 44.00 
EE tthe cian oe cncngisn 64 OR pRAuENh Dat aundnbnd bine 1.00 
ce cticeknknd ests R er haweEntes heceeseesane nes 24.45 
EERE ge ee eee a ee ee ee ee 242.50 
EE ES ee ee 1.75 
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EXPENDITURES 
SEE oon cc cncgwentatedibane sabadesiauenes $ 58.50 
Editor’s Fund 
Se CE... oe cies ec cbeeheeeeneeeene $ 85.95 
po | POPP RT ECT T ee ere tee 3.00 
ID avin doc ceeen chi Vanvetedse cues 75 
IS EEE ccccdeccudbonceccstserecenaann 2.00 
Pe CHE OR GOs oki icc cccccccictccccones ie 
For account Secretary-Treasurer............... 62.90 
SGT EEE 6 oc cb neaehersssacesoenessscaes 75.89 230.61 
Peetinnet DR oc « dvie dace bands dee barb beenctvcteseeeen 20.00 
CRON BNE oo chek ee cw sks censensisc obseugecsrasegl 30.00 
NE is i rains 43036660 ch ehaenthendin ieee eee 4.91 
SA: TIN a wihinn s CAAA iP edd cde vicbeneeks 50.51 
SA DORI hoa enk's s ox cnc ceWee nes cbeSceukden tbe 4,018.96 
SE, REND nc ha Ga ihn ck debs cReReRET eee wie 13.88 
IR SUID 0.6 0 inn hh 0 s4 Sess owl a ved cutee 222.27 
BED cc clvciser satand alegnsieudsbenebed tas coteeaed 19.55 
DOE oo cn duciviscan shill okans aieaeieee eee 8.00 
DEED. vic on sw cies dab cnabeedhoecekuieeeeeberusue 100.43 
Teed ena 2 ois seis asc ee es $4,777 .62 
Total receipts .......... $7,666.35 Cash on hand 
Less expenditures ...... 4,777 .62 Open Account ....... $ 567.46 
— Savings Account, No. 
$2,888 .73 SP nib cides keane 580.43 
Be WE os cv cvdeeccben 1,010.50 Savings Account, No. 
BEE: be beac ene ee 2,666 .42 
Balance Editor’s Fund 84.92 
Balance ......... $3,899.23 Ue eadeocesent $3,899 .23 


The Auditing Committee appointed by President Morley, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Lawrence A. Wilkins and Hymen Alpern, approved 
the report. 

As Chairman of the Standing Committee on Honorary Members, 
Professor Fitz-Gerald announced the nomination of Professor 
Osvaldo Crispo Acosta, of the University of Montevideo, in place of 
Sr. Juan Zorrilla de San Martin, deceased. Professor Crispo Acosta, 
who has published several books and articles under the pen name of 
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“Lauxar,”* has been a warm friend of the Association for many years. 
The report was accepted. 

The question of the change in By-Law I of the Constitution was 
taken up as the first item of new business. Professor Wright read 
the change and the discussion thereon as presented to the Executive 
Council and announced its favorable vote. A motion to approve was 
carried unanimously. 

Next, on behalf of the Committee on Resolutions appointed by the 
Executive Council, Miss Barry made the following report : 


The November meeting of the Northern California Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish was held as a part of the 
Institute program of the Bay Section of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. At this meeting Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, assistant superintendent of 
Oakland, outlined in a most able manner the present tendencies of sec- 
ondary education. This was followed by a round-table discussion of the 
place of the modern languages in the reorganized senior high school. 

The high points of Dr. Jacobsen’s talk follow: 

“May I say that there is a marked trend in our country toward lib- 
eralizing and modernizing the senior high school. There is a feeling that 
our senior high schools are built on the dead past and that every effort 
must be made to have them deal with the living present. There is much 
talk in the air about abolishing departments as we now find them in the 
high school and reorganizing them on another basis. One of our large 
school systems in this state has suggested the following divisions: Health, 
Citizenship, Vocations, Avocations, and the Fundamentals of Learning. 
May I suggest that your group could very profitably discuss the place of 
the foreign languages in such an organization as this. There are many 
people who say that the foreign languages have no place in the modern 
school. Frankly, I believe the foreign language teachers will have to 
show very definitely that their subject does contribute in making modern 
living more satisfying, if these subjects are to remain in the curriculum. 

“To summarize, the following topics may be discussed by your group: 

“1. The place of foreign languages in the health program of the mod- 
ern high school. 


4 Motivos de critica hispanoamericanos (Montevideo, 1914), 444 pp.; Carlos 
Reyles; definicién de su personalidad, examen de su obra literaria su filosofia 
de la fuerza (1918), 142 pp.; Rubén Dario y José Enrique Rodé (1924), 
235 pp.; Motivos de critica. Juan Zorrilla de San Martin, Julio Herrera y 
Reissig, Maria Eugenia de Vaz Ferreira (1929), 223 pp.; “Antonio Machado y 
sus Soledades,” Hispania, Vol. XII (1929), No. 3; “Azorin,” Hispania, Vol. 
XIV (1931), No. 5. 
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“2. The place of foreign languages in the citizenship program of the 
modern high school. 

“3. The place of foreign languages in the vocational program of the 
modern high school. 

“4. The place of foreign languages in the avocational program of 
the modern high school.” 

Since the purpose of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
is the advancement of the study of the Spanish language and literature, 
this matter was brought to the attention of President Morley, who referred 
it to the Executive Council. The Executive Council felt that this Associa- 
tion should be ready to assist and co-operate with the various groups who 
have under consideration the revision of the aims of secondary education. 
The committee appointed to draft resolutions offers the following: 


Resolutions 


Since educational objectives are being considered by many groups of 
educators at the present time, with a view to revising the statement of 
educational aims, and since the status of foreign language study is an 
important point under consideration : 

We, the members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
at this Sixteenth Annual Meeting, urge that the following points be 
emphasized constantly and that they be brought to the attention of groups 
of teachers, counselors, curriculum committees, and administrators, as 
widely as possible: 

I. That any statement of educational objectives that seeks to eliminate 
culture as an important objective in education, and to replace it by purely 
utilitarian and materialistic objectives, cannot be acceptable to the citizens 
of our great commonwealth. 

II. That, whatever terms are used in an adequate and comprehensive 
statement of educational aims, the study of foreign languages makes a 
vital contribution toward the achievement of practically every educational 
objective, since: 

1. The study of foreign languages provides basic material necessary 
for the world citizenship of modern times, which requires mutual under- 
standing and good-will among the peoples of various nations ; 

2. In this day of world-wide contacts of peoples and individuals 
culture must include a knowledge and appreciation of the culture of for- 
eign peoples, and such knowledge and appreciation can be gained ade- 
quately only through a study of foreign languages and literatures ; 

3. The study of foreign languages provides extensive and necessary 
material for numerous avocational activities ; 

4. A better grasp of the English language and appreciation of English 
literatures gained through a broadening of the perpective of the student 
in the study of foreign languages and literatures ; 
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5. Foreign language study contributes to the vocational equipment of 
the individual much material that is essential for success in a number of 
life vocations. 

III. That the study of the Spanish language, literature, and culture 
makes vital, essential contributions to all of the objectives herein named. 

IV. That counselors of students in our schools be required to acquaint 
themselves with the vital contributions made by foreign language study 
to the various educational objectives and that they inform the students of 
the value of these contributions. 


The committee recommends that a Committee on Public Relations be 
established. The President of the Association shall appoint at once a 
central committee, and every chapter of the Association shall appoint a 
standing committee, representing the junior high schools, the senior high 
schools, the junior colleges, and universities, to co-operate with the central 
committee and to act as the local section of the Committee on Public 
Relations. It shall be the business of this committee to work with ad- 
ministrators, curriculum committees, counselors, and teachers to the end 
that the study of foreign languages and especially Spanish may make its 
maximum contribution to the educational aims of the present day and of 
the future. 

Further, the committee recommends that this Association send a copy 
of these resolutions, without delay, to other modern language associations, 
educational associations, school administrators, departments of foreign 
languages in the schools and colleges, departments of education in the 
colleges, and committees interested in educational aims and curriculum 
construction. 


It was moved, seconded, and carried that the President appoint 
Misses Barry, Peters, and Pence a central committee to undertake 
the work of organizing a Committee on Public Relations of nation- 
wide scope, as outlined in the foregoing report, and to send copies 
of the resolutions offered to all persons concerned. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of officers for 1933. 
Miss Rose Amedeo, teller, announced the election of the ticket as 
offered by the Nominating Committee: President, Miss Vesta E. 
Conpvon, Cleveland, Ohio; Third Vice-President (three-year term), 
H. Avpern, New York City ; Editor of “Hispania” (three-year term), 
ALFRED CoEsTER, Stanford University; Members of Executive 
Council (three-year term), S. Griswotp Mortey, University of 
California, and Sturcis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





















































MAS QUE, MAS QUE AND MAS ;QUE!* 


The expressions which compose the title of this paper have alto- 
gether some dozen connotations, depending on the context. They 
are a peculiar problem in the literature of the Golden Age, but they 
occasionally appear in modern works, because popular speech has pre- 
served them. There is no uniformity in the punctuation and accentua- 
tion of any one of them. South America leans toward més que = 
“although,” perhaps on account of the influence of Bello. Spain 
prefers mas que, in agreement with the Gramdtica (1920) of the 
Academy, but contrary to the Diccionario (1925) of the same body. 
We may find many exceptions. Sometimes an author is not consistent 
in his choice.? In modern times our expression has developed into a 
complete sentence, Mas que, in some sections of the Spanish world, 
but uniformity of spelling and accentuation is still lacking. The 
lexicographers spell it mds que, masque, or mas que. Gagini in his 
Diccionario de costarriquenismos uses mds que and mas que indif- 
ferently. He derives it from the classic Spanish mas que. Duarte, 
in his Diccionario de mejicanismos,® says that mdsque is an adverb, 
equivalent to mas que. 

Professor S. A. Wofsy has already discussed the first two of our 
expressions in the Romanic Review* and concluded that the subject 
stands in need of more research. Professor E. H. Templin continued 
the study in Hispanra® and suggested further investigation. The 
present paper has added mas ;qué!, an increasingly popular interpre- 
tation, which is part of the problem, but it does not claim to have said 
the last word. More light is necessary. 

In order to avoid complication and confusion, the following prop- 
ositions are advanced at this time for examination and proof: 

1. Mas que is used when mds means “more,” “moreover,” “be- 
sides,” “rather” ; in other words, when mds is an adverb. 


* Read at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, San Francisco, California, December, 1932. 

1 Bello-Cuervo, Graméatica castellana, par. 1250. 

2 Rodriguez Marin has a note to mds que in Cervantes, Clasicos castellanos, 
X (1917), 145, but prints mas que throughout Don Quijote in the same collection. 

8 Herrero Hermanos, Mexico, 1898. 

* Romanic Review, XIX (January, 1928), 41-48. Cf. also A. Lenz, Revue 
Hispanique (December, 1929), pp. 612-28. 

5 Hispania, XI (1929), 163-70. 
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2. Mas que is the proper form with all other connotations. 

3. Mas !qué; has no place in the literature of the Golden Age, 
although it is current and proper since that period. 

Our first proposition corresponds to modern practice and is easy 
to prove. Nevertheless, as mistakes occur, the following quotations 
may be of assistance in illustrating the point involved : 


Hay més: que me imposibilita el refiir el no tener espada ...® 


— Y més —replicé el caballero —, que yo sé los sonetos que mi her- 
mano hizo." 


Cuanto mds, que de Dios dijeron.® 
Mas que despedida, huyendo.® 


Si no van tus pensamientos 
mds que a la venganza atentos ...!° 


Mas que parece valor, 
ha sido temeridad."! 


De sus enredos yo creo 
mds que me puedes decir.” 


If mas que accounts for all other possible meanings, as our second 
proposition asserts, it covers much ground. Let us first examine mas 
que used with the indicative: 


A los cinco rosarios me depar6 mi dicha ... ; quién diras, 
Teodora? Mas :que no lo adivinas ?* 


The last sentence means: “But, don’t you guess?” or “But, won’t you 
guess?” Unfortunately exclamation points were not used in print 


® Don Quijote, V, 255. Ed. Rodriguez Marin in Clésicos castellanos. 

7 Don Quijote, IV, 26. 

8 Ibid., II, 286. 

® Lope, B.A.E., I, 525c. References in this form are to the works of Lope 
in four volumes in the Biblioteca de autores espaioles. 

10 Lope, B.A.E., I, 447a. 

11 [bid., I, 540c. 

12N. Acad., I, 708a. References in this form are to the works of Lope in 
the new edition of the Academy edited by Cotarelo. 

13 Lope, B.A.E., Il, 12c. All quotations are punctuated without change. 
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in the period which we are discussing, although exclamatory sen- 
tences occur frequently. If we make this sentence exclamatory, the 
meaning becomes: “But, you won’t guess,” or “But you can’t guess,” 
or “I’ll bet you can’t guess.” 

Another quotation : 


Mas ; que estamos hasta el dia 
los dos hechos figurones ??4 


The meaning is: “But, heavens above, are we going to stay until morn- 
ing ....?” or “I wonder if we are going to stay... .? If the 
sentence is exclamatory, it becomes: “I’ll bet we stay till morning 
. .!” Mas indicates impatience, deliberation, or expostulation, 
as in: 
Duguesa. Llevalde y dalde un garrote. 
Romero. j;Mas nonada! Acabe ahora.** 


Consequently, mas is sometimes best omitted in translation, or ren- 
dered by a tone of voice or by words like “well,” “why,” “so,” “and 
so,” “I tell you.” The following verses, which begin a play, illustrate 
this point: 

Mas ; que os habéis olvidado 

en esta ausencia de mi??* 


The meaning is: “Well, I suppose you have forgotten me... .?” 
or “I’ll wager you have... .?” Mas gque piensas que te he bur- 
lado?** means “I suppose you think .. . .?” or “Can you be think- 
ing... .?” or “Is it possible that you think . . . .?” or “I'll wager 
you think ... .?""* In sentences of this type, mas que is unim- 
portant in itself, as it merely indicates that something is to be under- 
stood. The construction is elliptic and the context governs. Take 
these verses : 

Carta de mi mano escrita ... 

— i Mas que debid de rompella ?!* 


14 Tbid., II, 34a. 
15 Tirso, B.A.E., 165a. Cf. Mas jjo, que te estrego, burra de mi suegro! 
in Don Quijote, V, 191. 
16 Lope, B.A.E., Il, 270a. 17 [bid., II, 8b. 
18 Cf. “Mas, ies posible que ama 
dama Leonardo de tan alta fama?” 


—N. Acad., V, 625b. 
19 Lope, B.A.E., I, 486c. 
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The translation is: “Did he tear it up perchance?” or “I suppose he 
tore it up?” A different turn is seen in the following: 


Mas que lleva un mojicén, 
hombron, si no se esta quedo ??° 


It means : “What if you get a buffet . . . .?” If it is exclamatory, we 
may render: “Be careful or you will get a buffet . . . .! Sometimes 
mas que appears at the beginning of several sentences in succession in 
the heated argument of a pair of rustics, but the principles enunci- 
ated above still hold. The repetition is on the order of the following, 
which is original: 


— But I say you did. 
— But I say I didn’t. 
— But I say I saw you. 
— But I say you didn’t. 


Mas que may appear in the middle of a sentence: 


—y acabando de cenar 
con los dos, ; mas que a dormir 
se ha de ir también, si porfia, 
con nosotros... ??4 


In short, mas que may mean many things, but only because it 
suggests those things in combination with the context. Therefore, it 
is somewhat inexact to say that mas que means this or that. It may 
suggest something else on its next appearance. The really important 
part of the sentence is what one understands in accordance with the 
context. Spanish conversation is full of sly intimations, suggestive- 
ness, and irony, and elliptic constructions are a fundamental part 
of it. 

We may take an elliptic sentence beginning with que, and put mas 
before it, without changing the meaning essentially. Conversely, if 
mas be removed from the quotations above, the meaning remains 
practically the same. We may even omit mas que entirely from some 
of them. Mas is a convenient conversational introduction and que is 
an expletive or the mark of an elliptic sentence. The context solves 
the difficulty. Variations may be seen in the following: 


Mas :no veis que el Sefior viene ??? 


20 Lope, B.A.E., I, 559b. 
21 Tirso, Clasicos castellanos, I (1922), 297. 22 Lope, B.A.E., III, 349c. 
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i Mas que si la [puerta] ves abierta, 
que te has de entrar ??8 


The subjunctive is sometimes used with mas que, as above, in- 
stead of the indicative: 


é Mas que no la convierta este profeta 
con lo que dice en sus palabras dulces ??4 


The context here requires: “I wonder if this prophet .. . .?” or 
“Is it possible that this prophet . . . .?” In the following, the trans- 
lation is “To think that I descend... .!”: 


; Mas que de un bien tan dichoso 
a tantas desdichas baje !?5 


In 
¢ Mas que venga a pagar yo 
por todos ??¢ 
the meaning is: “I wonder if I shall pay . . . .?” An interesting de- 


velopment occurs in the future after oaths: 


Mas ; par Dios! que no le maten 
ni aun seis dioses.?* 


— mas j;vive Dios! que en el mundo 
se halle un hombre como él.?8 

In 
Mas ; por Dios! que he de escucharos ...?® 


the future implied by he de replaces the subjunctive. Without he de, 
we should have either que os escucharé or que os escuche. The sub- 
junctive and indicative may both be found in the same context: 


; Que se me huyesen los dos! 
; Que a ninguno conoci !*° 


j Que estaba casado yo 


y, llegado a Barcelona, 
diese en servilla y hablalla ... !*+ 


23 Lope, Ed. Acad., X, 337. 24N. Acad., II, 445b. 
25 [bid., III, 113a. 26 Ibid., V, 225a 

21 Ibid., II, 454a. 28 Jbid., III, 392b. 
2° Ibid., V, 203a. 8° Tbid., V, 562b. 


81 [bid., III, 26b. Cf. Don Quijote, VII, 145. 
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The main controversy has raged about mas que = “although” 
with the subjunctive, in spite of the fact that this is only one of its 
many connotations. Take the following: 


Rey. — partid entre los dos 
esta cadena y diamantes. 
Escupero. Mas que la gozaras antes.*? 


The meaning is: “Well, you should have enjoyed her before” or “I 
wish you had ....” The next quotation introduces a variation: 
No, no; los dos proseguid : 
que como yo no lo escuche, 
mas que diga mal de mi.** 


We may translate: “Why, let him speak ill of me” or “I don’t care 
if he speaks ill . . . .” We may render Mas que las viese yo a todas 
con barbas ...,°* “Not even if I should see them all bewhiskered 
.... or “Even though I should see ....” The first rendition 
makes mas que equivalent to ni que. 

If we change the order of a sentence like Mas no importa que haya 
venido, we get: Mas que haya venido, no importa. Omitting the last 
two words, but keeping them in mind, we have: Mas que haya venido, 
“But even though he has come (what difference?).” If we omit mas, 
we have: que haya venido, meaning “although he has come.” In other 
words, the meaning “although” detaches itself from the context and 
rests on que. Mas has nothing to do with it. Cervantes has a parallel: 
—mas que lo fuesen, gqué me va a mi?** In other words: gQué me 
va a mi que lo fuesen? Amadis de Gaula has another :** 


— mas pregtntovos si sois el que hizo fuerza a esta doncella ... 
No, dijo el caballero: mas, que lo fuese, ; qué seria por ende? 


If we reverse the order, we get: zqué seria que lo fuese? Here again 
mas is merely a conjunction meaning “but.” Instead of saying that 


82 Lope, B.A.E., I, 245c. In a quotation of Lenz (op. cit., p. 615) we have 
the same que as in que llores que no, and the translation will be “But whether 


” 


as 
Mas que seais 
Tuerta, zurda, coja o manca, 


Desde aqui por vos me muero. 
83 Lope, B.A.E., II, 339c. 34 Don Quijote, VII, 63. 
85 Don Quijote, Il, 286. 86 B.A.E., XL, 16a. 
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mas que is equivalent to “although,” we should be less confusing if 
we said that mas is often used to introduce concessive elliptic sen- 
tences beginning with que. In the following, “although” is impossible, 
because the context will not permit it: 


— Acaba glot6n —dijo don Quijote —: ven, iremos a ver estos des- 
posorios, por ver lo que hace_el desdefiado Basilio. 

— Mas que haga lo que quisiere — respondid Sancho —: no fuera él 
pobre y casarase con Quiteria.** 


The translation is: “Let him do what he wants” or “I don’t care 
what he does.” 

The foremost exponent of an accent on mas que is Bello, who 
gives no reason for it.** It is sometimes accented because of its 
resemblance to por mds que, or because it is considered to be a short 
form of por mds que. Previous investigators have pondered upon its 
source. In a note, one says: “Originariamente la expresién seria: 
gmas qué apuestas que ...?’** In this connection, the following from 
Conde Lucanor is illuminating : 


Et ella dixol’ que cierta mente ella nunca fiziera aquel yerro de que la 
acusavan, mas que fuera su talante de lo fazer.*° 


The present paper has attempted to show that a search for sources is 
futile. Mas que stands on its own feet as a logical expression which 
is part of the genius of the language. It has subsisted on the tongues 
of the people since the Golden Age. When the great flood of the 
drama made literature out of popular speech and conversation, mas 
que came into its own. 

The present writer has found only two examples of a possible 
mas que = “although” with the indicative, and both are unconvincing. 
There is considerable disagreement about the first: 


La Torralba, que se vid desdefiada del Lope, luego le quiso bien, mas 
[sic] que nunca le habia querido.* 


Under the circumstances, “she loved him better than she ever had” 
seems more logical than “she loved him, although she never had.” 
To be sure, one should not always expect logical grammar from 


37 Don Quijote, VI, 29. 38 Bello-Cuervo, op. cit., par. 1250. 
89 Tirso, Clasicos castellanos, I (1922), 27. 

40 Quoted by Pietsch in Hispanic Review, I (January, 1933), 49. 

41 Don Quijote, Il, 139 and note. Cf. Wofsy, op. cit., p. 41. 
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Sancho. Perhaps that is the explanation of the difficulty. The second 
example is also from Cervantes: 


— Por mi, més [sic] que nunca jura, entre con todo diablo; que aunque 
mas jura, si aca estas, todo olvida.*” 


This is said by the negress Guiomar, who, like Sancho, is no gram- 
matical authority. Even if these examples be valid, their rarity proves 
that in the Golden Age mas que was not the exact equivalent of 
aunque. 

Mas si is similar to mas que in one of its uses: 


i Mas si es de participantes 
el destierro ?** 


The substitution of mas que here would involve no change of mean- 
ing. Like mas que often, mas si may do without mas: 


Una voz oigo. ; Si es suefio?* 


Very evidently we have the same mas in both expressions. 

An argument in favor of mas que = “although” is the analogy of 
pero and pero que in old Spanish. Both these expressions meant 
either “but” or “although.”** In his note to the Grail Fragments, 
Pietsch discusses “the adversative and not the concessive conjunction, 
which indeed appears also in the two forms pero and pero que. The 
distinction is often difficult to make, if not impossible.” This is true 
also of mas que, adversative and concessive. The distinction is often 
difficult to make, if not impossible. Even when we can make it, the 
form is still the same. Old Portuguese also had pero and pero que = 
“although” : 


Pero muito amo, muito nom desejo 
aver da que amo e quero gram bem...*® 


After all, the transition from “but” to “however” to “although” is 
slight and easy to make. 


42 Cervantes, Clasicos castellanos, X (1917), 145. Lenz has an example 
(op. cit., p. 614) which may be explained by word play and metrical exigence. 

43 N. Acad., VI, 572a. 44 Tbid., VII, 572a. 

45 Karl Pietsch, Spanish Grail Fragments (University of Chicago Press, 


1925), II, 172 ff.; and “Zur spanischen Grammatik,” Hispanic Review, I (Janu- 
ary, 1933), 40 ff. 


46 “Text of a Poem by King Denis,” H. R. Lang, in Hispanic Review, I 
(January, 1933), 4. 
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The suggestive power of mas que in elliptic sentences may be 

seen in its subsequent evolution in South America and Mexico, where 

it entirely eliminated all other components of the sentence and became 

a sentence by itself.*7 It means: “I don’t care,” “It makes no dif- 

ference.” With this sense, the Mexican dictionary writes it as one 

word, mdsque. A Mexican popular song reveals how the transfor- 

mation could easily have occurred: 

Masque me revuelque un toro, 

masque me caiga y me raspe, 

masque me suceda todo: 

siendo por mi gusto, masque.** 


99 66 


Incidentally, Duarte describes mas si meaning “perchance,” “perhaps,” 
at the beginning of sentences, as el estribillo de toda conversacién 
in a section of Mexico. An interesting development mentioned by 
Malaret and Gagini is mds [sic] que nunca for added emphasis. Mas 
que nunca is very common in the Golden Age, in combination, of 
course, with other words: 


Mas que nunca lo dijeras.*° 


Como a mi me regalaran, 
mas que nunca me quisieran.*° 


Mas que nunca vuelva aca." 


Possibly mds que nunca was an influence, since the accent does not 
mean a change of pronunciation. 

Our third proposition affirms that mas ;qué! has no place in the 
literature of the Golden Age. This is the weakest proposition of all, 
but it is advanced with the purpose of introducing some order in 
chaos. Any clause or sentence in the indicative, which begins with 
mas que, may be punctuated: mas ;qué!. We may write: 

Mas qué, ite ha agradado ya?*? 
or 
Mas :que te ha agradado ya? 


47 Diccionario de mejicanismos, Ramos I, Duarte (Herrero Hermanos, 
Mexico, 1898) ; Diccionario de costarriquenismos, Gagini; Diccionario de ameri- 
canismos, A. Malaret (San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1931). 

48 Quoted by Alfonso Reyes in Ruiz de Alarcén, Clasicos castellanos (Ma- 
drid, 1923), p, 195. 

49 Lope, B.A.E., II, 464c. 50 Jbid., p. 550c. 

51 Tbid., p. 306a. 52 N. Acad., VI, 50la. 
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Although the meaning of both would be essentially the same, this 
paper takes the position that the exclamation is a late innovation, 
introduced to avoid an outmoded expression.** In favor of the ex- 
clamation is pues qué, in sentences like: 


2 Pues qué, pregunt6 Andrenio, no se puede mentir en esa corte ?** 


It is sometimes difficult to say where the interrogative stops and the 
exclamatory begins. Rodriguez Marin, objecting to the reading of 
Cortejon: ; Qué! Tan grande le parece a vuesa merced ..., says :** 


No hay tal cosa en la edicién principe. La manera corriente de pre- 
guntar o admirarse, formando parte de la pregunta el que, sale otras veces 
en el Quijote, y muchas en todos los escritores del tiempo afiejo. 


The following is also pertinent : 


También cuando D. Quijote, en Quijote, I, 18, dice: ; Que te faltan 
las alforjas, Sancho?, enuncia como interrogativa directa una subordinada 
enunciativa, por callar el verbo principal, que, de expresarse, obligaria a 
construir la oracién interrogativa en esta forma: ; Dices que te faltan las 
alforjas, Sancho? Y tanto es verdad lo que decimos, que algunos editores 
del Quijote hacen interrogativo al que de esta oraci6én, escribiéndola asi: 
i Qué, te faltan, etc.** 


A. Castafis places exclamatory qué in his list of gallicisms.°* The 
authorities seem to be against our troublesome expression. From the 
pragmatic standpoint also, mas jque! and jqué! are a nuisance. With 
that we leave them. The best approach to the final solution of this 
complicated subject is probably the metrical. According to Robles 
Dégano, mas que, both adversative and concessive, is atonic.** 

In spite of our three propositions, problems will perhaps arise, as 
they have in the past. It is essential to bear in mind that mas merely 


58 The interrogative qué is also troublesome, but it is definitely established. 
Shall we read: Mas zqué quiere? ;Pedirme algo prestado? (N. Acad., I1, 252a), 
or Mas jque quiere pedirme algo prestado? The second seems preferable. 
Which is better: Mas zqué me canso? (N. Acad., Il, 191a), “But, why do I 
weary myself?” or Mas gque me canso? 

54 Gracian, El Criticén (Renacimiento, Madrid), II, 164. 

55 Don Quijote, V, 45. 

56 Gramatica de la lengua castellana, Real Academia Espaiiola (Madrid, 
1917), p. 349. 

5? Galicismos, barbarismos, hispanismos (Madrid, 1915), p. 226. 

58 Ortologia clésica (Madrid, 1905), p. 137. 
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points the way, and may regularly be dropped without essential change 
in the meaning of the sentence. With the omission of mas, we have 
an elliptic sentence introduced by que, which is one of the common 
things in colloquial Spanish. The speaker and the hearer both know 
what has been omitted; that is why the speaker left it out in the | 
first place. The important thing is, therefore, the context. There 
should be no difficulty in distinguishing between the adverb and the 
conjunction, although even here the help of the context is sometimes 
needed, as in: 

:Més que con amor de hermanos 

os queréis ?5° 
There are three possibilities in the following sentence: 


—Que tan grande le parece a vuesa merced, mi Sefior don Quijote— 
pregunt6 el Barbero—, debia de ser el gigante Morgante ?®° 


Rodriguez Marin writes it this way, and notes, as explained above, 
that Cortején has punctuated incorrectly: ;Qué! ;Tan grande ... ? 
There is a third possibility, which is the correct one, if the context 
means anything :—,Qué tan grande ... ? In other words, the context 
demands: “How big... .?” The second interpretation has been 
disowned by our third proposition. 

Obviously, mas que, in the sense of “although,” tended to lose the 
individual meaning of its component parts. The Mexican and South 
American development, masque, prove it. Hence Fernan Caballero 
was able to say: 


Pero mds [sic] que sea judio o moro, no importa: socorramosle.** 


Interesting parallels may be found in old Spanish: 


— mas pero que auie quant auie mester, no pudo oluidar la cueua. 
Mas pero que el rey don Pedro lo uio ...®? 


This explains the following, if any explanation be needed : 


; Ah, bella Inés! 
Agarrete yo, y después 
mas que se queje a su tia.®* 
Also: 


— aAndeme yo fria y mas que todo el mundo se ria.** 


8° N. Acad., II, 38a. 6° Don Quijote, V, 45. } 

*: La Gaviota (Heath), p. 23. 
62 Quoted by Pietsch in Hispanic Review, I (January, 1933), 40. 
* Lope, B.A.E., Il, 490a. * Gracian, op. cit., II, 228. 
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Students of this problem will feel that a logical and consistent 
system of punctuation would remove many of the difficulties. If we 
compare Si, Que si, and Mas, que si, we find that there is little dif- 
ference: a mere matter of emphasis. But with points of exclamation 
and interrogation we may introduce many shades of meaning. Varia- 
tions of punctuation, in combination with que and mas que, will 
change a sentence like No ha venido until it rings all the changes of 
dramatic emotion. The context often requires an exclamation. Too 
many sentences introduced by mas que are printed interrogatively. 
Rodriguez Marin recommends a comma in Y mds, que equivalent to 
“And besides,” “Moreover,” “Then too.” This is logical. Our quota- 
tions, with the original punctuation, illustrate the many varieties of 
punctuation. Another may be seen in the following : 


Mas que, jen celos andas ?** 


In most cases there is an appreciable pause after mas, which should be 
indicated. The people of the Golden Age may, through use and 
familiarity, have reached a stage in which they felt at times that 
mas que was practically a single word, but we are now acutely 
conscious of the fact that it is two words. There is almost always 
an ellipsis, and an indicated pause after mas will account for it. 
Frequently the temporary omission of mas settles a problem. Mas 
éque no ha venido? and Mas ; que no ha venido! are much better than 
éMas que no ha venido? and ;Mas que no ha venido! because less 
confusing to modern readers. Even when mas que may be rendered 
concessively, another meaning is often preferable, as some of our 
quotations prove. 

Our three propositions have, in one way or another, the support 
of high authorities. Another recommendation in favor of them is 
that they work. If they are correct, one of the most vexing problems 
of Golden Age editorship is solved. 


Joun Brooks 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


65 Lope, Ed. Acad., XIV, 447. 





















































SOME ASPECTS OF ARIZONA SPANISH* 


The early Spanish explorers, Vasco Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca (if we 
accept Carl Sauer’s contention that de Vaca and his companions 
crossed Arizona in 1536),1 Fray Marcos de Niza, and Francisco 
Coronado, not to mention others, while they figure in legend and 
story and lend romance to a glorious past, did not establish any per- 
manent settlements in the state. Not until Father Eusebio Francisco 
Kino founded San Xavier del Bac near Tucson in 1700, and Guevavi 
and Tumacacori in 1702, was this accomplished.” 

The success of Father Kino as ranchman, stockman, and mis- 
sionary made possible the later expeditions of Captain Juan Bautista 
de Anza to California—expeditions which led to the founding of San 
Francisco, and made possible permanent settlements in your state.* 

In spite of the failure to establish Missions and, therefore, per- 
manent settlements on the Colorado at Yuma, there was some inter- 
course with California across Pimeria Alta (southern Arizona) be- 
tween 1774, the date of Anza’s first expedition, and the discovery of 
gold. The opening of navigation on the river, the establishment of 
forts, the movement of troops during the Mexican War, the Gadsden 
Purchase, all stimulated trade. For this reason, the language of 
southern Arizona, Sonora, and California is very similar. Coloniza- 
tion was late ; many of the colonists and soldiers were from the north 
of Spain, and the language they brought with them was the Spanish 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.‘ 

Material for this paper was taken from a study based on the oral 
tradition of the older communities of the Gadsden Purchase in Ari- 
zona. The language has suffered little change, owing to isolation and 


* Read at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, San Francisco, California, December, 1932. 

1 Ibero-Americana, No. 3, The Road to Cibola, Carl Sauer (University of 
California Press, Berkeley, California, 1932). 

2 Hubert H. Bancroft, The History of the North Mexican States, Vol. I 
(1531-1800), chap. iv, pp. 19-20; Herbert Eugene Bolton, Kino’s Historical 
Memoir of Pimeria Alta (The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, 1919). 

8 Charles E. Chapman, The Founding of Spanish California (1916), chap. 
xii, pp. 273-76, 349-56. 

* Aurelio M. Espinosa, Estudios sobre el espatiol de Nuevo Méjico, Traduc- 
cién y reelaboracién con notas por Amado Alonso y Angel Rosenblat, Parte I, 
Fonética (Biblioteca de dialectologia hispanoamericana, Buenos Aires, 1930), 
Sec. 2, and notes. 
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scanty immigration. Phonetic changes have followed a normal de- 
velopment. There has been no Indian influence upon syntax or pro- 
nunciation and little on vocabulary. A large number of words from 
Nahuatl or Aztec were brought by the settlers from Mexico. At first 
the Indians learned Spanish; now they are learning English. 

English began to make itself felt on both sides of the border about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Early settlers and their children 
had to learn Spanish. Spanish was the language of the playground 
and the street. With the establishment of schools in the early ’seven- 
ties, however, English soon began to dominate, with the result that 
almost everyone now speaks English, or understands it, at least. As 
a consequence, there has been a mixing of the two languages, with 
an impoverished vocabulary in both. Americanization, especially 
since the World War, tends to lessen the use of Spanish, although 
many children of Spanish-American parents are studying Spanish in 
the schools—a language almost foreign to some of them. 

It is difficult to predict what the Spanish of the future will be. 
Many archaic forms are disappearing; new words are coming in 
from Mexico; many more are being formed from English words. 
The Spanish of the future may be purer or it may disappear. 

As is to be expected, words obsolete or provincial in Spain today 
are still current in Arizona and the rest of Spanish America: fierro, 
platicar, semos, truje, vide, vido, asina, ansi, ansina, dunque, onque, 
muncho, lamber, onde, cuasi (rare). 


PHONOLOGY 


In general, articulation is slower, more relaxed than in Madrid 
or Mexico City. Intonation, however, is not unlike that of Spain, but 
very different from that of Mexico City. 

There is the same tendency to reduce vowels to a single syllable 
or diphthong, as in Castilian, in New Mexico, Mexico, and Spanish 
America.® 


ACCENT 
Following a universal law, accent shifts to the more open of two 
contiguous vowels:* di, cdir, cdi[r], léido, Heldisa, egdista, incréible, 
sduco, mdis, pais, rdis, periddo, ocidno, mdistro, mdistra. 


5 Amado Alonso, Problemas de dialectologia hispanoamericana, I, C, pp. 
369-70. 


® Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica espaiola (Madrid, 1929), 
5th Ed., Sec. 6, subd. 2; Constantino Suarez, Vocabulario Cubano, Supplement to 
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General changes in accentuation: méndigo, sélebre, pdntano. 
Strangely enough, the correct pronunciation is preserved in the geo- 
graphical name, Pantano Wash.’ 

In the present subjunctive, first person plural, of all verbs of more 
than two syllables, accent shifts to the first syllable: vdyamos, vénga- 
mos, hdigamos, siéntemos, siéntamos, muéramos. 

Diphthongization without shift of accent: almuada, lidn, cuete, 
pueta, antiojos, golpiar. These changes were regular in Old Spanish.® 


VoweEL CHANGES 


In general, accented vowels remain unchanged. New infinitives 
are usually formed in -iar, a few in -ear and -ar, but many infinitives 
in -ar become -iar verbs: galopiar, trotiar; and from English: espi- 
chiar, telefoniar (telefonar in Mexico City), tritiar, cranquiar. 

The diphthongs ie and io from accented e and o do not change 
when the accent shifts to another syllable in forming derivatives: 
vientesito, casuelita, suelaso, espuelaso, espuelén, but ventarrén and 
pedrada do not diphthongize as a rule.® 


Voca.ic Groups 


Vocalic groups simplify: aijado, orrar, orcar, ogarse, estrordi- 
nario, tapojo, sanoria, umear, umiar, umar, orita, oritita, p’onde (para 
donde). 

Two like vowels are reduced to one: crer, ler. This single vowel 
is often lengthened.’° 


OTHER VOWEL CHANGES 
Ei is i: sonrir, rir, engrir, frir, via. 
} Eo is io and sometimes 0: creo que > crjoke, croke. 


14th Edition of Diccionario de la Real Academia de la Lengua (Habana, 1921) ; 
Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, Letter to Cuervo in Apéndices al Prélogo, Apunta- 
ciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, con frecuente referencia al de los 
paises de Hispano-América, 6th Ed. (Paris, 1914); C. H. Grandgent, Latin 
Vulgar, Trad. Francisco de B. Moll (Madrid, 1928), Sec. 136; Meyer-Liibke, 
Lingiiistica Roménica, Trad, Américo Castro (Madrid, 1926), Sec. 111. 

7 Espinosa, op. cit., Sec. 12, p. 53 and note 3. 

8 Fritz Kriiger, Studien zur Lautgeschichte westspanischen Mundarten 
(Hamburg, 1914), Sec. 167; Alonso, op. cit., I, A, p. 339. 

® Espinosa, op. cit., Sec. 55, 

10 Tomas Navarro Tomas, “La cantidad silabica de unos versos de Rubén 
Dario,” Revista de Filologia Espaiiola, 1X, 1 (1922). 
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Leocadia gives Ljocadja, but Teodosia gives Tjodosa. 

Ia is ain molesta, but saliva and lombriz give salivia and lombrisia. 
These two examples may be influenced by analogy to nouns in ~ta 
or be confused with some medical term. 

Te is e: pasensja, consensja, sensja, esperensja—old forms. Dife- 
rjensja and indiferjensja are common to Spain as well as Spanish 
America and show the opposite change: e to ie by assimilation.” 

Te is i in sintopie—plural sintopies or -pieses. 

Ue is u in pus (oftener pos), tétano. The correct forms alternate 
with these. 

Ue is e in prebo, prebar, commonest in the speech of children.’ 

Uo, stressed or unstressed, is 0: lengén, individo, respetoso.™ 


CONSONANTS 


Intervocalic b, v in any position are pronounced by those who 
speak Spanish and English as a labiodental.** Initial bue, vue are 
sometimes giie, especially in the speech of children, but generally we: 
weno, welbe, welta.’® B is generally lost before ue except when em- 
phatic. This phenomenon is characteristic of Old and New Castile, 
Chile, Mexico, New Mexico, etc.’*® B is lost, also, when final in a 
syllable: oscuro, escuro; in sub-: sustansia, sustitusién, suterraneo, 
suterrano, sumarino, sumiso. Mb in lamber is archaic.** Other forms 
are: lambrusco, lambida, lambién. 

F is the same as in Castilian. It is often aspirated in words like 


11 Espinosa, op. cit., Sec. 72, note 3. 

12 C, C. Marden, “The Phonology of the Dialect of Mexico City,” Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association of America (New Series), Vol. IV, 
No. 1; M. Pidal, op. cit., Sec. 13, subd. 2; Kriiger, op. cit., Sec. 73. 

18 Espinosa, op. cit., Sec. 78. 

14 Jbid., Sec. 92, and note; N. Tomas, op. cit., Secs. 75, 81, 91; M. Pidal, 
op. cit., Sec. 35, subd. 2a, labiodental v, Valencia and Majorca 

15 Espinosa, op. cit., Sec. 118, subd. 3; Carlos Gagini, Diccionario de costarri- 
queitismos, 2d Ed. (San José de Costa Rica, 1919) ; G. Icazbalceta, Vocabulario 
de mexicanismos (Méjico, 1899); Cuervo, El castellano en América, Sec. 44; 
Kriiger, op. cit., Sec, 208. 

16M. Pidal, op. cit., Sec. 70; Alonso, Equivalencia actstica, Apéndice IX, 
pp. 466-67, and notes 1 and 2; Cuervo, Apuntacién, Sec. 769; M. Pidal, Origenes 
del espatiol, 2d Ed. (Madrid, 1929), Secs. 52, 90, 94. 


17 Espinosa, op. cit., Sec. 100; M. Pidal, Origenes, Sec. 46. 
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fuego, fue, fuerte: xwego, xwe, xwerte. Same conditions for medial 
f: dixunto, axwera. 

Donde is onde, an Old Spanish form, everywhere."* All final d’s 
are lost: verdd, libertad, mercé; intervocalic d is pronounced in the 
past participles, although very softly: hablado, léiSo, vivido. It has 
fallen in two interesting phrases: en casa de and en ca[sa] become 
énkese, enke; con todo y todo becomes con toitodo and not contwitodo, 
as in New Mexico.’® 

Ll is generally y: cabayo, siya, faldiya. This y is lost sometimes, 
but is retained in emphatic speech. 

Intrusive m: trompesar, trompesén; lamber gives lambrusco. 
Zambullir is sambutir. Se sambutid ’nel awa.”° 

N as in Castilian. Nm are both pronounced in careful speech, but, 
as in Spain and the Americas, it generally becomes m. Final m is n: 
albin, Abran. 

Y as in Castilian. Sporadically it becomes y in yo, ya, especially 
with a negative: ya no, yo no. 

All forms of r as in Castilian. Sporadically final r is trilled: 
mujer, morir, salir. There is a growing tendency to pronounce r in 
carne with the value of English r. Final / is r in delantar, platanar. 

S for s, z, c before e, 1. Both s and z become sonant [z] before 
d, b, g, but not before m, n, or 1: mismo, fresno, las manos; medial 
s becomes r in murlo, irla. Sporadically s is aspirated in si, hi. 

The velars as in Spain and New Mexico, but initial g is fricative 
sometimes : gato, gusto. Initial g before ua nearly always falls, except 
after n: un guarda, un guante; otherwise warda, wante. The same 
is true of intervocalic g: awa, auwa, iwal. G frequently replaces 
initial or medial k: godornis, garraspera, desgote, desgotado. Haiga 
for haga is the survival of an old form.” G drops in the group gn: 
Inasio, inorante, persinarse. 

K as in Castilian. It drops in groups: letor, perfeto, dotor, defeto; 
ks (cc or x) simplifies in estranjero, sesto, lesién. 

X (j, ge, gi, and sometimes h) is a voiced pharyngeal spirant, 


18 Espinosa, op. cit., Sec. 100; M. Pidal, Origenes, Sec. 46; Marden, op. cit., 
Sec. 29. 

19 Espinosa, op. cit., Sec. 77. 

20 Jbid., Sec. 178, subd. 4 and note 3; Marden, op. cit., Sec. 52; M. Pidal, 
Origenes, Sec. 52; M. L. Wagner, Beitrige zur Kenntnis des Juden-spanisches 
von Konstantinopel (Vienna, 1914) ; Kriiger, op. cit., Sec. 299. 

21 Marden, op. cit., Sec. 51, Vizcaya and Aragén. 
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much softer than in Castilian. Aspirated h in Arizona is a survival 

of Old Spanish: xelar, xalado, xediondo. H for f has been noted: 

xwersas, xwi, xwe. Medial h: retaxila, moxoso, enmoxesido.”” 
Vocalization of consonants is rare: cépsula gives kdusula.™ 


ADDITION OF SOUNDS 


Aprobar, arremedar, afigurarse, rempujar, rempujén, destender, 
destornudar, descarmenar. Cuervo ascribes this to confusion of pre- 
fixes.*4 


Groups oF SOUNDS 


Alrevesado, emprestar, entengas, endenantes, titiritar, cacaraquiar, 
dedeveras. Intensive rede, reteque, or requete plus bueno, malo, etc.”* 


La sorra y el coyote 


La sorra y el coyote qu’ eran muy amigos, eya que tenia mucham- 
bre le dijo: “Hermano Coyote, vamos aqui en qui un’ amiga. Se cas6 
su hija di un amigo mio.” Y entonses le dijo: “ayi vamos porque 
tienen munchas gayinas en un gayinero detras de la casa. Cuandu 
esta la bod’ andando tu y yo vamos a comer gayina.” Y al ruido qu’ 
hisieron las gayinas salid la gente y corrieron al coyote contoi sorra 
y arrancaron sin comer nada. Y entonses le dijo la sorr’ al coyote: 
“No te vayas, Hermano Coyote. Yo to voy a yevar en un ranchit’ 
onde hay munchos quesos.” Lo quiso haser en crer que la luna qu’ 
estab’ adentro di un tanque di auwa calient’ er’ un queso. “Mira, 
Hermano Coyote,” y si asomdé y luego le peg’ un rempujén y cay6 
dentro. Y como pudo salié y luego arrancé muy ’nojado con la sorra. 
Y la sorra sescondio. “Oiga, Sefior de las Mangas Coloradas, ; qué 
nu ha vistu a mi marido por ai?” Mas coraje le daba’ al coyote. Voltea 
y le dise: “Anda, sorra condenada, que ni he de voltiar paya.” 


El viejo pobre y el Diablo*® 

Habi’ una familia muy pobre. “’Stamos muy pobres,” diju el 
vieju a la vieja, su mujer, “tengo que salir a buscar la vida y voy a 
ver si encuentru al diablo y le voy a vender mi vida.” “Amigo, ven: 
te necesito, amigo Diablo.” Y va saliendo en un cabayo muy gene- 


22 Espinosa, op. cit., Sec. 139; Cuervo, Apuntacién, Sec. 905; Bello-Cuervo, 
Gramdatica, Notes, pp. 21, 25. 


28 Espinosa, op. cit., Secs, 167-77; Marden, op. cit. 
24 Cuervo, op. cit., Sec. 917. 


25 Espinosa, op. cit., Secs. 188; 191, and note 2; 192, notes 1, 2. 
26 These two stories were obtained at Yuma. 
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roso, muy bonito. Y le dijo que le vendia la vida por mil pesos. Y 
dijo que ’staba bueno. Le diu el dinero y se lo yevu el viejo. Y luegu 
hay muncho tiempo fue a yevarse al hombre. Y luego le dijo: “Dame 
tiempo,” le diju al Diablo, “teng’ un nifio chiquito. Y vas [a] haser 
todo lo qu’ el muchachitu hag’ en el cuarto.”” Brincab’ en una mesa 
y él hasia lo mismo. Y luego, catatumbas en el suelo y él hasiendo 
todo. Y al fin, se bajé y s’embarroé la cara con soquete y toda la 
cochinada que pud’ agarrar. Entonses diju el Diablo: “Hast’ aqui; 
agarrat’ el dinero, que no me debes nada.” 


Las prendas nuevas** 


Una ves habia cuatro sefioritas. Una tenia sapatos nuevos; otra 
tenia un aniyo; otra, unos aretes y l’ultima una soguia todos nuevos. 
Pa yamar l’atension dijo la del aniyo: “; Mir’ el animal!” “3 En dond’ 
esta?” dijo la de la soguia, alargando el pescueso. “Yo lo mataré,” 


dijo la del sapato, sacando el pie, y la de los aretes dijo, meneando la 
cabesa: “; No, no, no!” 


POPULAR OR TRADITIONAL SONGS 


Capitan di un buque 
Mé mand’ un papel 
Qué si no queria 
Casarme con él. 


Tant’anduv’ ési hombre, 
Con ese papel, 
Hasta que mi mama, 


“Vén aca, muchacha, 
Dime la verda.” 

“NO crea, mama, 

Es pura falseda.” 


Mé’nserru én un cuarto; 
Mé dio de comer 
Sémitas calientes, 





L6 yegu a saber. Y miel de maguey.”* 


A la rorro, nifio lindo 
A la rorro, mi creador. 
Duérmete nifio, adorado, 
Duérmete, mi Redentor. 


Duérmete, mi chiquitito, 
Duérmete, mi corazén, 
Duérmete, mi dulce duejfio, 
En la cuna de mi amor. 


Duérmete, nifiito hermoso, 
Duérmete, mi dulce amor, 
Duérmete, nifio chiquitito 

Haz cuna de mi corazén.?® 


27 This is usually acted out. Collected at Yuma. 


28[ have marked the rhythmic accent, which comes, with the exception of 
one line, on the first syllable. The others come on the accented syllable. 

29 This lullaby is taken from a Pastorela that has been given at Yuma a 
number of times. I believe the music is traditional. 
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Dios te salve, Maria, 
Llena eres de gracia, 

El Sefior es contigo. 
Bendita tu eres, 

Entre todas las mujeres, 
Y Bendito es el Fruto 
De tu vientre, Jesus. 





Santa Maria, Madre de Dios, 
Ruega por nosotros, pecadores, 
Ora, y en l’ora de nuestra muerte, 
Y asi sea, Jésus, Maria.*° 


Anita C. Post 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


80 This Spanish version of the Ave Maria is sung by the choir, or by the 
congregation, in the absence of one, during the Rosary in Arizona and Sonora, 
I think the music is traditional. 














MAELSTROMS, GREEN HELLS, AND 
SENTIMENTAL JUNGLES* 


A characteristic of Spanish-American literature which differen- 
tiates it from Spanish literature is the importance of the landscape. 
Even in colonial days a few Spanish writers who visited America 
showed themselves susceptible to its beauties. And when the Ameri- 
cans emancipated themselves politically from Spain at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, they sought to emancipate their mentality 
from Spanish influence by producing literary works with purely 
American themes and settings. The Argentine Esteban Echeverria 
used the phrase “americanizar la literatura.” In Cuba the critics called 
on the poets to “cubanizar la literatura.” An early literary work of 
importance in which landscape dominates is a famous ode by Andrés 
Bello, Silva a la agricultura de la zona térrida. For sixty-odd years 
after the publication of the Silva, Americans in all countries built up 
a national literature against a background of forest, river, and pampa. 

Then came Rubén Dario, who declared that, if American literature 
were ever to be anything but an eternal ode to agriculture in the torrid 
zone, the poet must seek his inspiration in some realm of pure beauty. 
Dario’s influence was strong, extending even to Spain, where it com- 
pletely changed the spirit of Spanish poetry. The modernista poets 
strove to express the soul of things ; “el alma de las cosas” is a com- 
mon phrase, being a hemistich of the favorite modernista line, the 
Alexandrine. In America, however, poets and prose writers both 
reverted to their native countries for themes, but they brought with 
them the modernista spirit and technique. 

In consequence, a decidedly new use of the landscape has come 
into vogue. It is no longer a mere setting or decoration. It has become 
a character in the story, or, if not precisely a character, at least a 
maleficent influence which neither human beings nor animals can es- 
cape. A Colombian writer, José Eustasio Rivera, brought out in 1924 
a novel, La vordgine, of this type. It has been frequently reprinted. 
The story deals with life in the tropical forests in the Colombian terri- 
tory Casamore, which borders on Venezuela, Brazil, and Peru. This is 
the region where rubber is produced from wild trees along the upper 
tributaries of the Orinoco and Amazon rivers. Everything is brutal 


* Read at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, San Francisco, California, December, 1932. 
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there, even the vegetation. Parasitic plants suck the life out of trees 
or vines strangle them in a mad growth toward sunlight. For animals 
and men death lurks on every side, so that men become brutal and 
callous. The tropical forest is the baleful power, the maelstrom, which 
draws in and destroys. Latin-American critics highly praise the 
choice of title, La vordgine. 

A somewhat similar idea prevails in a recent book of travel writ- 
ten in English to which the author has given the name of Green Hell. 
The region through which the author journeyed is that which lies 
between the Pilcomayo River and the base of the Andes in Bolivia, 
a portion of the Gran Chaco where Paraguay and Bolivia are now 
waging war. I mention this book here because the title would ac- 
curately fit a translation of Rivera’s Vordgine, being far more sug- 
gestive to our ears. 

Rivera’s book has only a semblance of a plot, just enough of one 
on which to hang a series of scenes in the vast forest. Many of them 
sketch the camps in the rubber-producing country, where the work- 
ers are little better than slaves. And, in fact, the book can be classi- 
fied as belonging to the Upton Sinclair type, written with the purpose 
of exposing social wrongs. A good deal has appeared in print first 
and last about the evil conditions existent in the rubber forests on 
the Putumago River. But Rivera’s sketches are excellent specimens 
of literary art. Both Spanish and Spanish-American critics have 
written very enthusiastically on this point. As a sample page let me 
quote the following: 


When I went down to the spring, I was moved to pity to see Fidel 
washing the old man’s sores. “What caused them?” I asked. 

“They are bites from leeches. They are one of the worst curses of 
life gathering rubber in these swamps. While the cauchero taps the 
trees, the leeches tap him. The forest defends itself from its murderers 
and man is finally beaten.” 

“In your opinion it’s a duel to the death.” 

“Yes, without mentioning the mosquitoes and the ants. And there is 
something worse than the poisonous insect: the forest perverts a human 
being, developing in him the most inhuman instincts. Cruelty penetrates 
one’s soul like a crooked thorn, and covetousness burns like a fever. The 
craze for wealth changes the body, and the odor of the gum brings mad- 
ness for millions of money. In the wild wastes many fall victims to 
fever, and you find them clinging to the trees, their mouths stuck to the 
bark where, for the lack of water, they have tried to still their thirst 
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with the rubber sap. And there they rot like the leaves, consumed by 
ants, the only millions that come to them.” 

I kneeled down to examine the old man’s leg. “Fidel,” I cried. “Are 
you blind? In those ulcers there are worms.” 

“Worms, worms,” groaned the old man. “It is possible. It must have 
been the day I fell asleep and the flies got me.” 

As we carried him off to his hut, he kept repeating: “Worms, eaten 
by worms and still alive.” 


There is considerable pathos in the delusion of this man who had 
seen so many dead creatures being devoured by worms. 

I selected the foregoing partly for the purpose of emphasizing 
the author’s insistence on the role of the forest in the misery and 
tragedy which he depicts. Perhaps the episode most frequently re- 
ferred to by the critics and the one which sends the greatest shudder 
down the spinal columns of most readers is one in which certain 
carnivorous ants, las tambochas, are protagonists. These creatures 
are thus described: “wasps without wings, with red head and lemon- 
colored body,” which advance through the forest in an irresistible 
army, leaving behind for leagues and leagues total devastation of 
every living thing. Beasts and men flee their approach. Rivera re- 
lates in epic fashion the flight of five terror-stricken men before such 
an army. They lose their way and escape for the time being by 
finding refuge in a pond. Beneath their feet is nothing but soft ooze 
in which they sink to their chins. For hours and hours they watch 
the passing of the vile-smelling tambochas. When they have gone, 
only one man is able to pull himself out of the muck, but he succeeds 
in helping the others. They muster up enough strength to set out 
for their camp, but they have not gone a great way when another 
division of the army comes into sight. In spontaneous panic the men 
separate and run. Three reach camp in a few days. An expedition 
is sent out to find the other two. They do not discover them. What 
they do find on the trail left by the tambochas are two well-polished 
human skeletons. 

Another recent novel which has met with success and is passing 
through several editions is Dota Barbara, by Romulo Gallegos, a 
Venezuelan. The country that plays its part in this story is situated 
in the great plain of the Orinoco in a region drained by one of its 
tributaries, the Arauca, not far from the Colombian territory de- 
scribed in Rivera’s novel. Access to this region can be made only 
by means of flat-bottomed boats, a sort called a bongo. The natives 
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propel them over the muddy waters by shoving on stout poles. The 
hero of the story, a young man by the name of Santos Luzardo, is 
introduced to the reader on a bongo as it approaches its destination. 
He has come to inspect some ranch property belonging to his family, 
but abandoned for many years. He learns that the most important 
individual in this region is a crafty woman, Dofia Barbara, who lives 
on an estate to which she has given the significant name of “El 
Miedo.” 

I should explain in passing that Barbara is not a poetic name in 
Spanish. It is the feminine form of the adjective bdrbaro, of dy- 
namic meaning. 

Santos Luzardo begins to acquire information. Among other in- 
teresting items, he learns that Dofia Barbara has fenced in with her 
own ranch thousands of acres of his property and has even hinted 
that she expected to acquire the remainder. As he makes the ac- 
quaintance of one person after another, he discovers that his neighbor, 
through unscrupulous means of all sorts, has gained such power 
over them that they serve her interests as abjectly as slaves. Some- 
times her means has been the plentiful gift of alcohol. One of these 
inebriate victims, however, in explaining his downfall, shifts the 
blame from the woman to the country, to the “J/anura.”” The drunken 
wretch keeps wailing: “La devoradora de hombres. La llanura, la 
llanura. La devoradora de hombres.” 

And Santos Luzardo, gazing at his companion, reflects: “St. Més 
que a las seducciones de la famosa dona Barbara, este infeliz ha 
sucumbido a la accién embrutecedora del desierto. La llanura, 
barbara también, es la devoradora de hombres.” 

The author is intimating to the reader that the human being Dojfia 
Barbara, with all her wickedness, is a symbol. The crimes which she 
instigates have their real origin in the terrible climatic conditions of 
the country. And she plans robberies and murders a-plenty. Each 
murder in this country brings a reprisal. “Esta tierra no perdona. 
La tierra implacable, la tierra brava, con su soledad embrutecedora.” 
Dofia Barbara, however, with all her scheming is unable to bring 
about the assassination of Luzardo. Neither is she able to bring him 
into her power by feminine fascinations. Yet he finally succumbs to 
this land, “devoradora de hombres,” in the person of a fifteen-year- 
old girl. This lass proves to be an unacknowledged daughter of Dofia 
Barbara, who had been brought up away from her mother. 

The aesthetic principle of making the setting of the story a real 
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presence seems to be difficult to carry through unless the author con- 
stantly reminds the reader of his intention, as in the examples | 
have just quoted. It is easier in a short story. 

An interesting novelette in which the milieu becomes more than 
ordinarily important is La manigua sentimental, by Jesus Castellanos. 
As manigua is the Cuban word for “jungle,” a literal translation of 
the title is The Sentimental Jungle, with a good deal of emphasis on 
the adjective “sentimental.” The action of the story takes place dur- 
ing the Cuban revolution of 1895, in which the manigua was found 
by the Spanish soldiers to be their real enemy. The Cuban revolu- 
tionists could always hide in its depths with complete security and 
carry on a successful guerilla warfare. In the group with which the 
story is concerned was a gigantic negro woman. Wielding a machete, 
she was a terror in any hand-to-hand conflict with the Spanish. After 
the battle she took delight in smoking huge black tabacos. Tabaco, by 
the way, is the ordinary Cuban word for “cigar.” But despite her 
fighting and her smoking she had feminine ways that made her equally 
perilous in her love affairs. 

The writer who has been most artistically successful in making 
the environment a character in the story is Horacio Quiroga. Both 
Uruguay and Argentina claim him as a son. The country which he 
has studied lies on the border of both, in the territory of Misiones. 
Its climate is excessively warm, with much precipitation, and its soil 
is very fertile. Water dominates here, whether flowing in the streams 
that feed the river Parana or lying stagnant in the swamps. Men and 
animals are nourished by Nature’s bounties, until some day the river 
rises in angry flood and destroys. Men plan and build, and then some 
evil or jealous minion of Nature overthrows all. One of her com- 
monest agents is alcohol. Rotting fruit and sugar cane in the back- 
yard lie ready at hand to supply the poison to the poor human wretch 
worn by the excessive demands of the climate on his nervous system. 
No reader of Quiroga’s stories (his productions are mainly short 
stories or novelettes) needs to be told that the milieu is the agency 
responsible for the disasters. The fact is plain in the dénouement of 
the narrative. Therein Quiroga shows his artistic power. 

A story that makes a strong appeal to the reader’s sympathy is 
the following. Two men, close friends, have come from Europe to 
this country in the hope of rehabilitating their lost fortunes. One of 
them is an expert chemist; the other an engineer, who has brought 
with him his wife and child. The chemist, seeing the millions of 
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oranges that lie rotting uselessly on the ground, sets himself to dis- 
cover a means of utilizing them. He finally discovers a process for 
extracting the oil from the skins. His friend the engineer helps him 
to invent a series of stills for its production. The machinery is too 
costly for their slender resources, but after a while they succeed in 
obtaining capital from Buenos Aires. The distillery is installed and 
production begins. Everything points to ultimate financial success. 
They find a ready sale for the orange oil to some manufacturers of 
perfumery in Paris. 

A difficulty in the process of manufacture is the fuel which they 
must use, quebracho wood, which burns with a hot fire, while a slow 
heat is absolutely necessary to success. The fire needs constant watch- 
ing during the forty or more hours which each run of the still de- 
mands. The chemist and the engineer take turns at this delicate task, 
not daring to trust any employee. The most faithful one is an old 
Indian, who keeps the fuel supply ready. 

One day a tropical epidemic strikes without warning. The chem- 
ist is taken sick. That night the engineer watches the fire. As the run 
is nearing completion, he anticipates its end toward midnight. Early 
in the evening his daughter is stricken. Word comes that she may be 
dying. Instructing the Indian to watch the fire, he goes home, where 
he attempts to save his daughter’s life by careful nursing. In a few 
hours, however, she dies. When he finally returns to the still, he finds 
the Indian asleep beside a hot fire roaring under the burned-out boiler. 
The man had stoked it with all the fuel at hand and lay down for a 
night’s rest. The costly machinery is completely ruined. 

The plans not only of men but of animals are subject to the vast 
power of Nature. Quiroga illustrates this fact in a story with the 
simple title Anaconda. She is a serpent of that species who has 
observed the invasion of the districts which the anacondas once 
ruled without dispute. Now man has come. Not only does he destroy 
the haunts of game on which the anacondas were wont to feed, but 
he wages war on the serpents themselves. Anaconda plots reprisals 
and summons her friends and congeners from far and near. Her 
first attack is made against man’s most useful ally—the horse. The 
serpents bite and poison them in the stalls. Now, just about the time 
when the warfare begins, the rivers rise in flood. Not even a huge 
serpent with all its strength can resist the power of the swirling 
waters when at their worst. Anaconda, leading an attack on a stable, 
is surprised by a man on guard. To escape the discharge of his mur- 
derous gun, she plunges into the river without noticing its condition. 
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Unable to swim freely, she avoids drowning only by climbing on the 
trunk of a tree borne along by the current. After several days’ travel 
she finds herself in a strange country. The tree runs against the 
shore. She glides off the trunk toward some buildings near by. After 
breakfasting on a young pig sheltered by one of them, she lies down 
for a much-needed nap from which voices of men arouse her. They 
had succeeded in binding her securely while she slept and were carry- 
ing her off with shouts of victory. Deposited in a menagerie, or a 
snakery, she is left to reflect on the hardness of fate, and the mean- 
ness of a nature who can conspire with her archenemy. 

Quiroga is an adept at the animal story. With the guidance of 
his pen, animals act with human motives and display human passions. 
An especially good story, one which has been widely reprinted, re- 
lates the vengeance taken by a parrot. The title is El loro pelado, 
which may be freely translated The Parrot Which Lost Its Tail. The 
bird had been brought up on a ranch in the forest, and was the de- 
light of the children, who called him Pedrito. Allowed perfect liberty, 
he liked to share afternoon tea with the members of the family. At 
the proper hour in the afternoon, Pedrito would always come for 
potato or bread soaked in milk and tea, crying: “Rica la papa, rica, 
papa, te con leche, te con leche, rica.” 

One day the bird flew a little way into the forest and saw an ani- 
mal which excited his curiosity—a tiger. The parrot flew up close, 
crying: “Rica, papa, rica, te con leche.” The tiger answered: “Come 
nearer, I’m deaf.” The parrot came closer: “Rica, papa, rica.” 
“Closer yet, I don’t hear.” “Te con leche, te con leche,’ screamed 
the parrot, almost in the tiger’s ear. “Tomd,” replied the tiger and 
struck. “Andé a tomar te con leche.” 

Fortunately the blow was a little short. The parrot lost all his 
tail feathers however, and could fly only in wobbly fashion. When 
Pedrito got home, he caught a glimpse of himself in the kitchen 
mirror. Horribly ashamed of his appearance, he hid in a hollow tree 
till early morning. Then he found some food and went back to the 
tree before his human friends were out of bed. And so the bird lived 
for weeks until the tail feathers had grown again bright and lustrous. 
Then one day at the hour of tea, Pedrito flew down and joined the 
family group, to the great joy of the children. The parrot told 
everybody what had happened and invited the master of the house 
to go tiger hunting. It was agreed that the parrot should distract the 
tiger’s attention so that the man could approach unseen. As the par- 
rot knew all the animal’s haunts, it was easy for the bird to find the 
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prey. As soon as the beast was discovered, Pedrito flew over his 
head, shouting: “Lindo dia. Rica, papa, rico te con leche. 3 Querés 
te con leche?’ The tiger sprang at the parrot, the man fired, and the 
beast fell. 

And now its skin, properly dressed and tanned, lies on the floor 
of the living-room. When the family gathers for tea, Pedrito takes 
his stand on the tiger skin and says: “Rica, papa. gQuerés te con 
leche? Te con leche para el tigre.” 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

















SPANISH FOR SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE * 


When a speaker is requested to submit the exact title of his paper 
before having actually prepared the discourse itself, he usually finds 
it expedient to couch his subject in somewhat general terms. Then, 
should his original concept of the field prove sterile, he may still have 
recourse to the saving alternative of either shifting to another aspect 
of the problem, or, in extremis, of so proportioning his time to a 
circumlocutory definition of the field that little opportunity for a 
direct discussion of it will arise. Although the title “Spanish for 
Social Intelligence” was frankly conceived in these circumstances, 
it is far from the present purpose to enter into a detailed definition 
of abstract terms—except possibly to indicate that if the recent edu- 
cational trend toward curricula for social intelligence can be inter- 
preted to indicate a growing demand for subject-matter and skills 
that have a direct functional application to contacts with people in 
daily life, then the foreign languages are destined soon to be called 
upon for a reconsideration of the old but still crucial question of the 
feasibility of attempting conversational work in a two-year course. 
And since the day of this challenge is not far distant, it may not be 
amiss at this time to anticipate its advent by essaying advance answers 
to two questions: 

1. To what extent is conversational ability practicable as a teach- 
ing objective in a two-year course? and 

2. What readjustments in the present two-year foreign language 
program are necessary if a specific degree of ability in conversation 
is to be obtained? 

The usual definition of conversation as a verbal exchange of 
ideas hardly possesses the specificity desired of an educational aim. 
To be serviceable as a guide to action, a definition should be func- 
tional rather than descriptive; it should be stated in terms of skills 
rather than in terms of adjectives. Although this method of defini- 
tion is difficult in the case of so complex a process as conversation, 
it is not altogether impossible. Inquiry into the nature of conversa- 
tion discloses the fact that it is fundamentally a verbal stimulus- 
Tesponse process. It is initiated by a stimulatory observation or 
remark on the part of the speaker, which provokes an oral response 


* Read at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, San Francisco, California, December, 1932. 
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from the hearer. In its basic form, the verbal stimulus is commonly 
a question, and the response its complementary reply. Indeed, con- 
sidering the question-and-answer activity to which conversational 
work generally reduces itself in the classroom, and the limitations in 
time and opportunity imposed by the school environment, the defi- 
nition of conversational ability as “the ability to ask and to answer 
questions extemporaneously within the range of personal information” 
should suffice all practical purposes in foreign language teaching. 

On analysis, this definition reveals that conversation comprehends 
both an active and a re-active aspect. The former comprises the 
initiatory phases of conversation—the questions, the observations, or 
the remarks—that elicit replies. It may be conceived as the stimulus 
side of conversation. The re-active aspect comprises the answers or 
“re-actions” evoked by the verbal stimuli, and may therefore be 
considered the response side of conversation. For purposes of ac- 
tivity analysis, the two aspects are more intelligible if regarded as 
levels of conversational ability, especially since the knowledges and 
skills involved in active and re-active address differ significantly both 
in kind and degree. To ask questions requires not only initiative and 
a ready stock of words, but also an immediate command of language 
structure. From the standpoint of subject-matter, the knowledges 
required are functional and cognitive; from the standpoint of mental 
activity, the processes are of the highest order of abstract verbaliza- 
tion and pure recall. 

The answering of questions within the range of personal knowl- 
edge, on the other hand, involves on the whole a perceptibly simpler 
type of mental and linguistic ability. Many questions pave the way 
for their own reply. When a question is asked, the entire stage for 
reaction is frequently set: the subject is defined, the grammatical 
structure forecast, tenses are indicated, and many items of vocabu- 
lary are literally thrown into the mouth of the replicant. For the 
most part, the knowledges on this level are re-cognitive rather than 
cognitive, and the mental processes recapitulatory rather than in- 
ceptive. Just as a recognition item of the multiple-choice type on an 
objective test possesses in general only half the difficulty of a recall 
item, when measured by working-time, so, too, conversation on the 
re-active re-cognitive level is perhaps proportionately simpler in com- 
parison with active cognitive speech. 

That the attainment of a complete mastery of a modern language 
on the active level within two years is futile as a teaching objective, 
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no one will deny. Conversational fluency represents a stage which 
many advanced students seldom attain. That this circumstance com- 
pels a total renunciation of the active level as a teaching goal, how- 
ever, is hardly to be granted. It merely suggests a delimitation of the 
aim to a point within possibility of achievement under normal con- 
ditions of classroom instruction. It is not a little presumptuous for 
any one individual to attempt to determine just what the scope of 
this aim shall be; but as a stimulus to investigation, the criterion of 
social need may be offered: What are the commoner needs of daily 
life for the satisfaction of which the individual must assume the 
initiative in speech, and which are the most useful conventional ex- 
pressions employed in their communication? This question should 
furnish the best criterion for delimiting the conversational goal, and 
for determining the active oral content of a two-year program of 
foreign languages for social intelligence. 

For the most part, the indispensable needs of daily life that de- 
mand oral initiative for their expression and satisfaction seldom arise 
in strictly conversational settings. They relate primarily to requests 
for information, or demands for assistance, and as such involve 
expressions predominantly imperative in nature. It will be noted, 
however, that an active command of the imperative is by no means 
essential to the communication of requests for service. Indeed, in 
most situations of social life, their statement in such conventional 
form as “Will you be kind enough to + infinitive + object?” or 
“May I trouble you to + infinitive + object?” is much to be pre- 
ferred. In a foreign language program for social utility, the mastery 
of a few formulas of expression like those contained in the list below, 
and of a well-selected stock of interpolated words of frequent occur- 
rence and flexible meaning, promises more valuable outcomes for the 
student than the expenditure of time and energy on the learning of 


a process of questionable propriety in the normal situations of social 
life. 


CONVENTIONAL EXPRESSIONS ON THE ACTIVE COGNITIVE LEVEL 


I. Requests for information relating to: 


1. Time 
What time is it? é Qué hora es? 
At what time will....? ¢gA qué hora va (a+ inf.+ 


sing. subj.) ? 
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2. Location 
Where is... .? 
Where can one get... .? 


How does one get to....? 


How far away is... .? 
What is the number (of 
“oven 


3. Definition 
What is this (that) ? 
What does .... mean? 
4. Price 


How much do you charge? 


uw 


Personal data 
Who is ....? 
Whatis the (your) name? 


Donde esté (+ sing. subj.) ? 

iDonde se puede obtener (+ 
obj.) ? 

Por dénde se va (a+ noun)? 

2A cuanto esta (+ sing. subj.) ? 

¢Cudl es el nimero (de + noun 
or pron.) ? 


é Qué es esto (eso, aquello)? 
¢ Qué significa (+ subj.) ? 


¢Cudnto cobra Ud. (por+ 
noun or pron.) ? 

¢Cudnto quiere Ud. (por+ 
noun or pron.) ? 


éQuién es (+ noun or pron.) ? 
éCémo se llama (+- sing. pron.) ? 


II. Requests for assistance: “the veiled imperative” 


Will you please ... .? 


III. Expressions of courtesy 


Come in, go ahead, step 
up. 
Thank you very much. 


iMe hace el favor de (-+ inf. 
+ obj.)? 


Pase Ud. (pasen Uds.) 


Muchas gracias. 


In these proposals there is no intention to reduce oral work on 
the active level to drill in the parrot-like rote-learning of set formu- 
las, such as characterize the many quack systems of foreign language 
teaching; the aim is merely to bring within the limits of popular 
achievement such indispensable elements of language as are amenable 
to instruction upon the most rudimentary learning levels. Only in this 
way can sufficient time be reserved for the pursuit of the more feas- 
ible aim of conversational work in a two-year course—that of devel- 
oping oral facility on the re-active re-cognitive level. 
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That “the ability to answer extemporaneously questions within 
the scope of personal knowledge” is the most practical conversational 
objective for a two-year program becomes evident on close consider- 
ation. With respect to social need, it meets the most vital require- 
ments ; while from the standpoint of classroom practice, it is adequate 
to all essential purposes. Even in relatively advanced courses where 
extemporaneous conversational work is attempted, oral activity is 
largely confined to the answering of questions posed by the instructor 
or a student serving in his stead. It is in the pursuit of this goal, 
moreover, that contemporary foreign language instruction has yielded 
its most satisfactory outcomes. The present recommendation at- 
tempts merely to delimit the objective in terms of time-tested expe- 
rience, and to propose as a criterion of success a pragmatic standard 
based on empirical norms of achievement. Any attempt to establish 
a goal beyond the level of the best outcomes which many decades of 
modern language teaching have been able to produce would be flat- 
tering in its presumptions, but futile in its practicability as a teaching 
aim. 

This definition of the conversational objective leads to the ques- 
tion: What readjustments in the present two-year foreign language 
program are necessary if such a degree of ability in conversation is 
to be attained? From the standpoint of method it would seem de- 
sirable to initiate the beginner to conversational practice of the 
third-person type, and to continue such activity until he has become 
sufficiently oriented in the aural phases of the language to proceed. 
Elementary practice of this kind will serve to develop the student’s 
confidence by releasing him from befuddling considerations of agree- 
ment, for questions with third-person subjects rarely require a change 
of verbal, adjectival, or pronominal forms in reply. From the re- 
sponse side, oral practice of this order is conversation mainly in terms 
of constants which require little more than verbatim recapitulation. 
Indeed, if conversation is restricted to third-person subjects, it should 
be possible to undertake oral work in any tense without a previous 
study of personal endings. The only essential prerequisite is that the 
vocabulary of the questions be familiar to the student, and that the 
general meaning of the questions be indicative of their temporal 
setting. Such a question as “;Escribié Tomds Jefferson la Declara- 
cién de Independencia?” can be answered by any student to whom 
the vocabulary is familiar from preceding lessons, provided he has 
experienced sufficient practice in recapitulatory address. If for no 
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other reason than to arouse the student’s curiosity as to the funda- 
mental principles governing tense formation, or to create in him a 
felt need for knowing the tense endings, it would seem desirable to 
introduce all tenses informally in the third person before the special 
study of any one tense is undertaken. If the instructor delays until 
all the endings of a tense have been studied before attempting oral 
practice, the danger is imminent that the student’s mind will be con- 
fused through the contiguity in consciousness of too many alternative 
forms of reply. Although hesitancy in response is often attributable 
to sheer inactivity of vocabulary, it is not infrequently a patent sign 
of vacillation in the face of too many alternatives. This observation 
leads to the first principle of method in developing ability in re-active 
address, viz., that the instruction should seek to delimit the field of 
re-action in speech to such a limited number of alternatives that an 
intelligent selection of response can be made on the basis of a mere 
recognitive identification of stimulus words. 

In conversation of the first- and second-person order, in which 
the subject is “I,” “you,” or “we,” the problem is not essentially dif- 
ferent, except that verbal, adjectival, and pronominal elements often 
require transmutation. From the standpoint of the conversational 
goal defined for the two-year course, it would seem desirable to con- 
centrate instruction in functional grammar on those variables of 
speech which undergo transformation in person. These, in nearly all 
languages, comprehend verbs; the nominative, conjunctive, disjunc- 
tive, possessive, and demonstrative pronouns ; and the possessive and 
demonstrative adjectives. Since conversation may psychologically be 
regarded as a verbal stimulus-response process, it would seem desir- 
able to present these elements in the form of associated pairs, or 
stimulus-response cognates, to the end, for example, that the stimulus 
esas in context with Ud. will always evoke estas in the reply. 

At the same time it is desirable that the students be introduced to 
the concept of variables and constants—the former comprehending 
those items of speech with different reciprocals in the first and second 
person, and the latter those which are immutable in so far as correla- 
tive response forms are concerned. The constants may be taught on 
the recognitive level through work in composition and reading, while 
the variables will be accorded active oral drill. In learning verb 
forms, the students will be cautioned not only to rehearse these ele- 
ments aloud, using horizontal question-and-answer type conjugations, 
but also to discriminate between the constant and variable factors, 
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to the end that they may learn to recognize by their sounds those 
stimuli which admit of verbatim recapitulation and those which re- 
quire change. This observation suggests a second principle of method 
for the development of ability in re-active address, viz., that the in- 
struction should reduce as many elements of subject-matter as pos- 
sible to the level of constants for incidental re-cognitive acquisition, 
and concentrate intensive oral drill upon the variables of most fre- 
quent occurrence, associated as stimulus-response cognates. 

The third principle is that of perspective. The method and or- 
ganization of the course should correlate conversational practice with 
the major aim of instruction. If the objective is reading, then the 
subjects of conversation will be drawn from the material of the text, 
and oral work will be capitalized as a means of testing individual 
comprehension. There need be no conflict between reading for com- 
prehension as the immediate goal of instruction, and correlated con- 
versational practice on the re-active level as the major classroom 
activity. 

Finally, the instruction should strive to afford such a degree of 
satisfaction in present achievement as will retain student interest, 
and serve as an incentive toward unceasing effort. The imminent 
danger in any program of instruction representing, as do the foreign 
languages, a continuous and quasi-unlimited field, is to regard the 
introductory levels merely as preparatory. Such a concept usually 
results in a gross neglect of the factor of motivation. To expect stu- 
dents who live mainly in the present—among whom a year represents 
a very long time—to apply themselves diligently for four semesters 
solely that they may some day read literary classics is to postulate a 
psychology of human interest quite foreign to life. Although a com- 
plete command of language is difficult to acquire in two years, this 
need not imply that the work of the lower levels must constitute a 
mere preparation founded on faith, or the hope of future reward. 
Every form of human endeavor is to some extent preparatory, in 
the sense that perfection is rarely attained, yet in all fields inter- 
mediate levels are discernible in the form of end-points of achieve- 
ment, the realization of which yields satisfaction and encourages 
progress. A graduated sequence of such intermediate goals lies 
within the power of every course of study in foreign language to 
supply. The only safe extent to which any program of instruction 
in a curriculum for social intelligence can legitimately be considered 
preparatory is the degree to which, through the postulation of imme- 
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diate rather than of deferred values, and the progressive realization 
of coveted outcomes, it yields a measure of pupil confidence and 
satisfaction in present achievement, sufficient to arouse not only an 
appreciation of past progress and of future goals, but also an active 
desire to continue. So: 


Let us be Captains, and prepare our Ships 
To sail on the scheduled Tide: 
The Sea is our Course, the Ship our Method, 
The Travelers are the Youth who ride. 


Let us head straight for the charted Ports 
Where the Voyagers wish to land, 
Choosing, when possible, the Inland Route 
With Life on either hand. 


Oh, our Travelers cannot all go 
To the End of our Trip by Sea, 
For Time and Money have wings, you know 
(And some can’t sail as we). 


So, if the Course be long, let’s call 
At Points along the Way 
Where all on board may feel the Calm— 
The Joy of a Landing-Day! 


For in these Ports, those who must face 
The Shore before the End, 
May find—who knows ?—a haven of grace, 
And Fortune a waiting Friend. 


But ere we sail, let us conceive 
Ships of the worthiest kind: 
Ships that will reach their Goals!—not leave 
Just transient Wakes behind! 


WALTER VINCENT KAULFERS 


Lonc Beacu Junror COLLEGE 
Lone Beacu, CALIFORNIA 




















THINGS TO OMIT FROM AN ELEMENTARY 
SPANISH GRAMMAR * 


Wanted: a comprehensible, rather than a comprehensive, ele- 
mentary Spanish grammar for high-school and first-year college 
students, many of whom are starting their first foreign language and 
often their first serious language study. The erudite composer of the 
delightful Modern Language Forum “Quarterly Spanish Book- 
Letter,” in reviewing grammars, has occasionally stressed the tend- 
ency to “err on the side of excess.”* My experience with Spanish 
grammars supports his contention, and I propose to discuss with you 
certain specific points, presenting them for convenience from the 
negative point of view. This discussion does not have in mind the 
so-called average student who has had training in formal grammar 
and has probably studied Latin or French. Rather is it written in 
response to the protest of many teachers of Spanish in metropolitan 
and rural institutions who find in their classes students who must 
have a more gradual introduction to grammar discipline if they are 
to hope to continue in the class, to say nothing of maintaining their 
initial enthusiasm for the language. 

In our effort to promote sound teaching of elementary Spanish, 
it would seem that we must temporarily omit all that may tend to 
confuse the student by stressing rules and constructions which are 
standard, while consciously trying to postpone for later clarification 
the exceptions to these standard rules and constructions and other 
minor points. Three types of confusion are most prominent: first, 
that of Spanish sound-symbols with English sound-symbols (e.g., the 
written symbol r represents to the Spaniard a sound entirely different 
from the typical North American r); second, the parallel presenta- 
tion of contrasting forms or usages which in themselves suggest in- 
decision to the student (e.g., the uses of ser and estar are sometimes 
introduced in the same lesson or in consecutive lessons) ; and, third, 
exceptions to rules in elementary work (e.g., mano and dia are 
usually introduced early as exceptions). 

In teaching a new language the first thing to claim our attention 
should be the already established speech habits of the student. It 


* Read at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, San Francisco, California, December, 1932. 


1 Vol. XVI, No. 2, p. 56. 
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is probably fair to state that a most characteristic feature of North 
American pronunciation is the tendency to diphthongize or prolong 
unduly the stressed vowels, with an accompanying proneness to 
weaken the vowel value in unstressed syllables. If this is true, it 
should be our first concern as teachers of elementary Spanish to 
avoid any procedure which would allow, if not suggest, the carrying 
over of this speech habit into the new tongue, for Spanish is per- 
haps as strongly characterized by the opposite tendency, that of giv- 
ing full value to each vowel wherever found, with no perceptible 
final glide. 

In view of this fact, I believe that the best approach to an 
eventually satisfactory pronunciation of Spanish is not to be attained 
as much through an effort to teach -vhat is actually the correct pro- 
nunciation as by an attempt to teach in such a manner as to make it 
least probable that the student will go wrong, as he acquires new 
speech habits against the background of the old ones. Our first care, 
then, should be to teach the Spanish vowels as pure sounds, avoiding 
any analogy from English which can suggest directly or by inference 
any association with a glide sound. For example, all of us know 
from our study of Tomas Navarro Tomas’ Manual de pronuncia- 
cién espaiola,? as well as from observation, what the difference is be- 
tween open and closed sounds of Spanish e and 9, but it is such a fine 
distinction that our North American high-school and college students 
are entirely unprepared to recognize it, to say nothing of making it. 
Rather than teach two sounds, cannot the teacher trust to imitation 
of his pronunciation by the students? Let us not call his attention 
to more than one sound, even though we may use two, hoping that 
as his ear becomes more acute he may later be able to make a dis- 
tinction which at first seems impossible for most students. In fact, 
where a beginning student consciously tries to make the distinction, 
I have usually found him making such a striking contrast, despite 
all the warning that the teacher and text may offer, that his Spanish 
vowels are almost hopelessly spoiled from the beginning. Few of us 
have failed to hear some such extremely well-enunciated Yankee-fied 
Spanish as this: “Pay-row ohm-bray, know pway-day oos-tayed ee- 
mah-hee-nar-say kwahn-tow goos-tow may dah kay oos-tayed noce 
vee-zee-tay ain nwace-truh ca-suh.” Faced by this difficulty, I have 
adopted the advice which I once received from the late Don Adolfo 


2 Tercera edicién (Madrid, 1926). 
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Bonilla y San Martin, that I call attention to but one sound apiece 
for Spanish vowels, leaving it for the position in which each vowel 
occurs to help adjust its relative openness or closeness, together with 
imitation of the teacher by the student. 

The same argument holds against the early teaching of a second 
sound for Spanish s, n, d, and b. Such secondary sounds are after 
all merely evidences of what the human speech organs subconsciously 
do to certain consonants in particular circumstances, and it is not easy 
for us to force them to do otherwise. If I call attention to a z-like 
sound for s before certain consonants, I run the risk of hearing from 
the student a strong z-sound, even in slow pronunciation, against 
which Navarro Tomas argues clearly (par. 107). Likewise, it seems 
superfluous to trouble our students with the change from n to m 
before labials, when any such change should take place without con- 
scious effort on the part of the speaker. On the contrary, if we call 
attention to it, there is almost certain to result a foreign sound.’ In 
a corresponding fashion, d when initial or preceded by nm undergoes 
a slight change, as does b when initial or following m or n, but these 
occur almost unconsciously, and when attention is called to them the 
student is likely to make his d or b effortfully, approaching a North 
American d or b, respectively. If, for example, I can get an ele- 
mentary student to avoid all association of Spanish d with English d, 
and to pronounce it rather like our th in then (though not so tense),* 
I feel that I have done him a favor. The fact that fricative d is 
much commoner in Spanish than is occlusive d° adds to my argument 
for avoiding the teaching of a secondary and much less frequent 
sound. 

The teaching of Spanish r should from the beginning emphasize 
the fact that this sound has nothing in common with the standard 
North American pronunciation of the same letter. At Ohio State 
University all first-year students are drilled to pronounce Spanish r 
as a close equivalent to the North American post-tonic and post- 
vocalic d, or even t, in rapid speech. Thus in kiddy, and even kitty, 
our common local rendering produces what sounds to the Spaniard 
for all the world like his r (quiri).* In fact, I know a cultured Mex- 


8 See Navarro’s Manual, par. 87, footnote with reference to A. M. Espi- 
nosa’s bibliography on the point. 

4 See ibid., pars. 94, 100. 5 Ibid., par. 75, 

6 See “Pre-text Spanish Pronunciation,” by G. Oscar Russell. 
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ican lady whose parents named her for a United States friend, Kath- 
erine, but always employ the nickname, and her friends invariably 
write this name as “Quiri.””" 

In presenting Spanish grammar to elementary students I care- 
fully omit any reference to the second person, singular and plural, 
of pronouns and verbs. It is difficult enough to accustom them to a 
pronoun of direct address which is in the third person, without intro- 
ducing a seldom-to-be-used second-person form, which can wait, with 
little loss to anyone. 

In an effort to stress the importance of verb endings, and to 
emphasize Spanish usage, I omit all the subject pronouns possible, 
showing, however, that clarity and emphasis are the justifications for 
their employment. As for personal object pronouns, I like to omit 
among beginners the employment of Je as the form for the direct 
object, as suggested in the Graméatica de la lengua castellana por la 
Real Academia Espaijiola® (e.g., Juan lo ve, vs. Juan le ve); and in 
teaching the use of indirect object pronouns, it saves eventual con- 
fusion to insist from the start that they be employed not only with a 
pronoun object but with a noun object, referring of course to a per- 
son (Le doy el libro a Juan, vs. Doy el libro a Juan). As for the 
position of personal pronouns used as objects of a verb, we may 
well omit any mention of the alternative order for object pronouns 
with the infinitive and present participle when these are controlled 
by an auxiliary verb (e.g., quiero ddrselo, vs. se lo quiero dar; estoy 
leyéndolo, vs. lo estoy leyendo), and of course of the object pronoun 
appended to an inflected verb (e.g., Dicele que se vaya). 

I like to omit the term “irregular verb” as long as possible. Ortho- 
graphic-changing verbs are merely normal verbs correctly spelled; 
and radical-changing verbs obey definitely defined rules which are 
not hard to master, so that it seems unfortunate to mark them with 
an undeserved stigma. So-called irregular verbs are really the most 
popularly employed ones, being worn down or eroded by the human 
tongue. A bit of elementary philology in this connection has often 
been helpful to students who have had Latin. 

Much distress can be eliminated if we omit any mention of such 


7 See A. M. Espinosa, Studies in New Mexican Spanish, par. 255, for ex- 
amples of North American d and ¢ produced as Spanish r in New Mexico. 


8 Par. 246C. (Published in 1917.) 
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a verb as haber until tener has been mastered and taken for granted 
for some time. Then let this new verb be consistently labeled “the 
auxiliary verb haber.” There is so much work to be done with tener, 
in its standard as well as idiomatic usages, that haber can well wait 
till some time has elapsed. 

Although many teachers may disagree with me in presenting the 
two Spanish verbs for “to be,” I beg to submit my protest against the 
teaching of estar concurrently with ser, or soon after it. Only the 
brightest students seem to profit by the presentation of these verbs 
synchronously through the contrast method ; the majority seem to be 
confused by this process, particularly when it involves an early mem- 
orizing of the many details and even subtleties of distinction. I pro- 
pose that we teach two uses for ser, and one for estar, leaving until 
later the finer points. Let us drill our students in the use of ser® 
with predicate nouns and in expressions of possession, and then 
gradually present through the vocabulary method the predicate adjec- 
tives of inherent characteristic, postponing until later the formulation 
of rules for these usages. When estar is introduced, let it be defi- 
nitely understood that it expresses location and can be associated with 
our word “stand.” Later we can present its use with predicate adjec- 
tives of non-inherent characteristic by means of the vocabulary 
method, not pretending to evolve rules for some time. (The gram- 
matical designation, “non-inherent characteristic,” awkward as it is, 
seems more logical for teachers to bear in mind than the label “tem- 
porary,” as distinguished from “permanent,” because “temporary” 
eventually proves quite undependable.) The use of estar in progres- 
sive constructions may well wait till late, lest it intrude on our efforts 
to emphasize the fact that the Spanish present indicative (e.g., 
hablamos, means “we are speaking” as well as “we speak.” 

The translation of “to like” for gustar should be omitted until 
the rendering “to be pleasing to” has been thoroughly drilled and 
mastered. 

The use of the preposition a as a sign of the direct, definite, 
personal (or personified) object is so basic in Spanish that I wonder 
what harm there would be in teaching it very early, to accustom the 
students to this characteristically Spanish usage possibly before they 


® Ser is given a frequency six times that of estar in “The Frequency of 
Verbs and Tenses in Recent Spanish Plays,” by E. C. Hills and J. O. Anderson, 
Hispania, Vol. XIII, No. 5, p. 414. 
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even know of a as a preposition meaning “to.” This constant drill in 
its use from the very beginning might make its employment a natural, 
rather than a forced, thing as is now so commonly the case. 

Let us entirely omit the preterite translation of the imperfect in- 
dicative tense, until the student himself brings up the fact that in 
certain constructions we employ in English what looks like a preterite 
for an imperfect function (e.g., Vi que la casa tenia dos puertas). A 
stressing of the translation “used to,” and “was” plus the present 
participle, can do much to eliminate the all too common confusion 
which arises in the minds of students concerning which past-tense 
form to use. I presume that the introduction of the preterite form 
will be postponed for some time until after the various uses of the 
imperfect form are familiar. 

There is much to be gained from our abandoning the typical shy- 
ness toward the teaching of the subjunctive in commands early in 
Spanish study. Why not use this from the first in classroom requests, 
particularly in the command haga el favor, soon followed up by other 
subjunctives of command formed on the first person singular of 
successive verbs as they are taken up? The term “subjunctive” need 
not be forced on the students; it is sufficient to call this “the com- 
mand form.” 

When eventually the student is introduced to the subjunctive em- 
ployed in a secondary sequence, and in a past condition, experience 
has convinced me that we should omit the form in -ra entirely, until 
the form in -se is mastered (together with its corollary in -ria). 
Later it can be introduced as a substitute form which has become in 
time more popular than the form which it replaces, not only in a 
subordinate clause and in the protasis of a past condition, but also 
in the result clause. This procedure seems to be far preferable to 
that whereby the -ra form is taught in both clauses of a past con- 
dition, resulting in great confusion as to the functions of the -se and 
-ria forms. 

Por may very profitably be omitted until para is familiarly used 
to translate the English “for.” Then, when por is first used, let us 
avoid the translation “for,” and present it (preferably among idio- 
matic constructions) as equivalent to “through,” “during,” or “in 
exchange for,” to escape a confusion which is a stumblingblock to 
many able students. As indicated above, only the brightest type of 
mind reacts favorably to a parallel presentation of two Spanish words 
for the one English word. 
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The use of sino should be left until late, and then always with 
the meaning of “but rather,” thus lessening the probability of confu- 
sion with pero. 

Spanish comparisons of inequality and correlatives offer such a 
field for trouble that I favor their being postponed until the second 
term. They do not come under essentials, and will not be missed as 
much as many other more basic constructions. 

In conclusion, it will be evident that I object to the stereotyped 
and all too common presentation in the same or consecutive lessons 
of grammar material which offers, and practically presumes, confu- 
sion in the mind of the student. For a Spanish grammar to present, 
side by side, such phenomena as ser and estar, por and para, pero and 
sino, two forms for the direct object personal pronoun and two forms 
of the imperfect subjunctive, seems to me perfectly proper if you 
have in mind a review of Spanish grammar for one who wishes a 
restatement of sources of confusion and a differentiation between fine 
points. Indeed, for a course in teacher-training it would doubtless 
be most beneficial to set down together all the possible sources for 
confusion and to thresh them out in detail in order to clear up any 
possible uncertainty. But the ideal procedure in dealing with new 
students of the language seems to me to be one which is as far re- 
moved as possible from this method. For, if we proceed in the ex- 
pectation of confusion in the mind of the student, we are certain to 
get it; and if we offer him new material in such a way as to make it 
most probable that he will associate grammar points which can orig- 
inate distress, we are predisposing him from the beginning against 
any pleasure in his foreign language study. And in these days when 
Spanish is losing its place of predominance among modern foreign 
languages taught in this country, it behooves us teachers of that 
tongue to occupy ourselves with the problem of eliminating the causes 
of early confusion and discouragement which are unquestionably a 
contributing factor in the heavy falling off in registration among first- 
and second-year students of Spanish. 


Leavitt O. WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 











INFORMAL GLIMPSES OF DON MIGUEL 
DE UNAMUNO 


“To make a pig—ah, that requires great reflection,” remarked Don 
Miguel as he studied a square of white paper. Then with deft folds 
here and there, and with frequent pauses to consider the shaping of 
the paper, a highly complicated geometrical animal, unmistakably 
porcine, was gradually evolved. 

Smiling at the circle of students about him, he inscribed on this 
exemplaire of “arte salmantino” : “Made in Spain, by Miguel de Una- 
muno,” and handed it to a highly delighted American. Other eyes, 
eager and covetous, watched him as he proceeded to fashion a bird, 
a viking ship, a camel, a table holding a flowering plant, while each 
recipient wore the beatific expression of one who has received a royal 
accolade. The dinner gong sounded a knell to the hopes of the other 
onlookers, and the unsightly Duque de Alba bench and the iron chairs, 
that have withstood so many generations of students, were deserted 
for the refectory tables. 

Throughout last July at the Residencia de Estudiantes in Madrid, 
variety was the only predictable quality of Don Miguel de Unamuno. 
One day he would return from a session of the Cortes to discuss in 
detail, with a free interlarding of pithy criticisms, the thrusts and 
ripostes of Barnés and Ortega y Gasset, relative to the bilingual uni- 
versity and other aspects of the Catalonian estatuto. The next he 
would be completely absorbed in the metaphysics of language struc- 
ture. “Esperanto? Bah! A wretchedly devised idiom! Too compli- 
cated to become a universal language. Too illogical. Maragato—that 
would be much better, granted a universal language is possible and 
desirable. In simplicity it is incomparable!” And Don Miguel would 
proceed to conjugate verbs and to explain the use of pronouns and 
adjectives in the two languages to prove his point. 

One day as the scientist Zueleta was commenting on his plans to 
attend the forthcoming genetic and eugenic conferences in the United 
States, Unamuno passed by. He caught the word “eugenics”—a veri- 
table flag before a bull. “Ah! Our scientists would convert us into 
a race of physically sound mediocrities! Blue ribbon stock!” The 
ensuing diatribe soon became diverted to literary aspects, and brought 
forth the declaraticn that even as a writer he was forced constantly 
to combat trends toward standardization. He related how, annoyed 
by French translations of some of his works, he himself had turned 
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translator. And what objections were raised? That he would add to 
words a significance not ordinarily encountered or sanctioned by the 
Académie! He had actually been requested to change his individual- 
istic phraseology to devitalized formal expressions! 

On another occasion, the Salamancan philosopher, noticing that 
one of the students was carrying Gerardo Diego’s Poesia espafiola: 
Antologia, 1915-1931, began a running fire of comment on the poems 
and the authors. “Formidable! Verdaderamente formidable!” he 
exclaimed, as he turned to the portrait of D. Juan Ramon Jiménez. 
“The soul of the man captured in the picture. Eyes that become ever 
more tragic as they look upon life.” Don Miguel read several selec- 
tions: “La Obra,’ “Eternidad,” “Rosa de Sombra’; then noticing 
Don José Moreno Villa and Don Pedro Salinas at the edge of the 
circle, he discomfited them by reading some of their verse. Don 
Pedro countered with a request that Don Miguel read selections of 
his own poetry; a request which was granted and which brought 
forth from the pockets of the author some unpublished poems, jotted 
on miscellaneous odds and ends of paper. Don Miguel has several 
hundred unpublished verses, the greater part of them written on simi- 
lar scraps. Fortunately, a relative of the writer has developed a habit 
of going through his pockets and making copies of the jottings, thus 
rescuing a great number of them from probable loss. 

Occasionally, Don Miguel’s conversation (and by conversation 
one means monologue, for a question or remark from one of his 
audience is more apt than not to be ignored) would turn to remi- 
niscence and to anecdotes. He would talk of the native philosophy 
and feeling for beauty of the villagers of Fuerteventura, a remote 
island of the Canaries: scene of his exile during the Primo de Ribera 
dictatorship. The signal for dismissal of classes would remind him 
how little our division of days into hours mattered to those independ- 
ent peasants. Their day was divided by the monastery bells and began 
late or early according to the rising of the good fathers. Apropos of 
accuracy, he told how an acquaintance of his, a rector of a university, 
had once been requested by the alcalde to make a daily check on the 
university clock to see that it agreed with the clock in the ayunta- 
miento tower. The rector delegated this task to a porter, who re- 
turned shortly in a state of perplexity. The ayuntamiento clock had 
two faces. Each registered a different hour. With which face should 
he set the university clock? 

Best of all, however, were the afternoons on which Don Miguel 
shared his philosophical preoccupations with his audience. On one 
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occasion he developed the Wordsworthian theme that the child is 
father to the man, a subject that he later elaborated into an article 
for El Sol. 

The dethroned monarch he portrayed as a boy, born king, who 
was reared in the royal family apart from all male influence ; his out- 
look developed by his mother, sisters, and aunt. A boy without a 
brother or an uncle who would restrain his headstrong egotism. 

Don Miguel recalled how, in his own childhood, the Carlists 
bombarded his native town and he was brought face to face with civil 
war, experiences described in his Recuerdos de nifiez y de mocedad. 
“VY de aquellos recuerdos estamos in nuestra mejor parte viviendo.” 

Consequently, watching the development of the youth of today 
has become almost an obsession. Impressions being made on the ten- 
year-old child who is living in this period of reconstruction, he be- 
lieves, will largely influence that child’s attitudes twenty years hence. 


Qué vision de Espafia se estara fraguando en el hondén de su alma. ... 
Cada vez que nos salta a la vista un nifio se nos van los ojos tras de él, 
hacia el porvenir. Que es a la vez—j entrafiada dialéctica de la vida intima! 
—irsenos hacia el pasado. Que el porvenir es un repasado, y en él, en el 
porvenir, tendran que hacer nuestros nietos repaso de lo que hicimos 
nosotros. 


Thus the direction of the child’s spiritual life becomes the highest 
religious office of civil society. Above all, this is important in the life 
of the rural child, who heretofore has either been sent to the city for 
his education, or almost wholly neglected. The attitude that the coun- 
try is for animals and for servants must be supplanted, and the chil- 
dren be educated together in their native environment. 


Y toda la obra de la Espajia nueva, reanimada en el campo, en la vida 
rural, toda su obra de civilizacién consiste en que los nifios del campo y 
de la sierra sientan en la vista de éstos, del campo y de la sierra, del 
paramo y de las cumbres, que se les asientan en el alma los cimientos de 
la civilidad, de la historia patria, del pasado espiritual que hizo a sus padres. 


Marion J. Hay 


Fiorma STATE CoLLeGE ror WoMEN 

















EL IDIOMA DE CERVANTES* 


La distincién de que han sido ustedes objeto, y que para ustedes 
es un motivo de orgullo el mas legitimo, a mi también me complace 
y enorgullece, no solo porque entre ustedes veo a varios de mis muy 
amados discipulos, sino porque mi corazon vive de continuo solidari- 
zado con la entusiasta y generosa grey estudiantil. 

Su admision en el seno de la Sociedad Sigma Delta Pi, sociedad 
prestigiada y de bellas y brillantes tradiciones, prueba que ustedes 
poseen, ademas de los altos méritos que deben adornar al buen estu- 
diante, muchas prendas personales que son gala necesarisima del claro 
intelecto, de la aficién al estudio, y de la perseverancia. Se reconoce 
en ustedes virtudes individuales y sociales que son indispensables en 
el hombre moderno y en la mujer de la época: rectitud moral, eleva- 
cion de miras, limpieza del espiritu, sociabilidad, decoro, la intima 
pulcritud que trasciende como un aroma. 

Con el alma toda yo les felicito a ustedes y les auguro un porvenir 
brillante y dichoso— no con la dicha que reparte la diosa ciega, la 
Fortuna, sino con esa dicha suprema, firme, invariable que los hom- 
bres conquistan con el estudio y el esfuerzo. 

Ahora bien — pues se me ha concedido el honor de dirigir a uste- 
des la palabra — vamos a unir nuestros pensamientos por unos mo- 
mentos en uno de los creadores mas fecundos y potentes de la litera- 
tura universal. 

La mente prodigiosa de Don Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra con- 
cibiéd el simbolo humano de mayor profundidad y significacién que se 
conoce —esa doble figura inolvidable del hidalgo manchego, todo 
altivez y loca valentia, y de su prosaico escudero, representativos del 
complejo dualismo que hay en cada uno de nosotros. 

El estudio de Cervantes es ya en si una carrera completa. Los 
aspectos tan variados de su obra inspiran al literato, al filésofo, al 
socidlogo, y a cuantos se interesan en el estudio del alma humana, ya 
sea individualmente analizada o en sus aspectos colectivos. 

En el proceso de conocer al egregio don Miguel de Cervantes, 
atraviesa el estudiante por varios periodos sucesivos que me parece 
curioso analizar, aunque sea someramente. 

Primero, siente uno que la virtud mayor de aquel genio fué el 


*Conferencia pronunciada el 10 de noviembre de 1932 en el banquete 
de iniciacién de nuevos socios de la asociacién Sigma Delta Pi de la 
Universidad de California en Los Angeles. 
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nobilisimo don de la expresién perfecta, libre de superfluidades, 
exenta de ripios, apta en extremo para formular las mas caprichosas 
pasiones del animo y los hechos mas nimios, las mayores sutilezas del 
corazon, y los actos mas insignificantes de la vida. Porque — per- 
mitanme ustedes que diga algo que es muy obvio pero suele no pare- 
cerlo —es mas facil formular lo importante que lo pequefio. Todos 
tenemos palabras para vestir el sentimiento profundo e intenso, pero 
a muchos nos faltan para decir las cosas sencillas y pequefias. Cer- 
vantes siempre hallé las palabras precisas, los giros directos, las locu- 
ciones exactas. Intuyé la relacién intima que existe entre el sonido de 
una diccion y el poder evocativo de su significado. Sus relatos fluyen 
como un manso rio arrullador por cauces regulares, reflejando una 
pasmosa sucesién de imagenes con fidelidad de espejo. 

Consciente del valor del apotegma, del proloquio, del proverbio, 
del refran, santificd las expresivas formulas sintéticas que el pueblo, 
genial autor anodnimo, troquela para perpetuar su sabiduria. Nada 
mas admirable ciertamente que el refranero de Cervantes. Toda la 
magna ciencia popular espafiola, la ciencia de la vida, qued6 eternizada 
en las paginas de su obra. Todavia hoy tenemos por insustituibles sus 
adagios. Ninguno de ellos ha sufrido derogacion a pesar del cambio 
de los tiempos. Lo cual también nos demuestra que “el progreso es 
ilusién” y que todos los tiempos son en lo fundamental iguales. 

No se puede pensar en Cervantes sin entregarse a consideraciones 
filoséficas. El transcendentalismo de su obra se impone. No es una 
creacion literaria sino una creacién césmica. 

Pero hablaba yo, o queria hacerlo, acerca de las diversas fases 
sucesivas del conocimiento que se adquiere de Cervantes a medida que 
se le estudia y medita, y, claro esta, no pude menos de expresar el 
deleite, el encanto que su estilo nos produce como primera impresioén. 
iCallaré, por manoseada, la consabida frase que consagra al Manco 
de Lepanto como duefio y sefior del idioma castellano? “La lengua 
de Cervantes” se le llama por excelencia. Es frase acufiada quién 
sabe por quién, y en circulacién corriente cuando se alude al idioma 
espafiol. Y se dice asi por antonomasia, porque en la lengua espafiola 
tal como la conocemos y usamos actualmente, esta el sello de dominio 
y posesién que aquel genio puso sobre ella como cosa propia. 

Pero decir que el mérito mas alto de Don Miguel de Cervantes 
consiste en haber recogido los rudos elementos iniciales de su idioma 
y haberlos ordenado y dotado de fuerza expresiva y sugerente y de 
una perfeccién que jamas antes tuvieron, aunque ya es mucho decir 
en elogio de un hombre, resulta poco para quien ademas de tan magna 
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obra supo utilizar la lengua asi por él formada para construir mundos 
de maravilla y poblarlos con seres que tienen vida propia. 

Siempre hubo escritores “preciosistas,” cultores del verbo por si 
mismo, pulidores de gemas, buscadores de giros y palabras, que se 
han pasado toda una larga vida de paciente labor de orfebres labran- 
dose un estilo bello, para hallar al fin que no tenian nada que decir, 
que les faltaba el mensaje supremo que pensaban vestir con ropaje 
multicolor de todas las bellas frases que habian urdido. Habian lo- 
grado, pues, un gran dominio del lenguaje, pero les faltaba lo prin- 
cipal: la idea. En Cervantes, en cambio, tenemos el prodigio completo, 
y esto se debe a que no fué aquel genio un escritor de gabinete, un 
estilista empefiado en sacar de las bibliotecas la clave de la expresion 
suprema, sino que fué un hombre totalmente humano, en intimo y 
constante comercio con la realidad; un hombre cuya vida vicisitudi- 
naria y plena de aventuras y desventuras, de pugnas viriles y de 
trances diversos, labré en su alma un infinito numero de facetas, como 
un inmenso diamante en que fulgia el destello de todas las luminosi- 
dades humanas. La vida fué su universidad, el género humano su 
biblioteca. 

Nunca nos cansaremos de estudiar a Cervantes en su persona 
mortal y en su obra perdurable. El hombre genial es algo que debe 
estudiarse muy de cerca y muy de lejos, con microscopio y teles- 
copio, por decirlo asi; en los detalles multiples y aun nimios que 
integran su vida y su labor, y en el fuerte y magno conjunto que sdlo 
puede verse retirandose uno de su mole augusta. Todas las demas 
cosas que podemos someter a tal estudio, o son sdlo pequefias y re- 
quieren el uso de la lente, o son solo grandes y exigen que se con- 
temple de lejos. ' 

Fué Don Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra héroe lo mismo en el 
campo de la literatura que en los cruentos dominios de Marte; cayé 
cautivo de gente mora, despiadada y cruel, y supo aguzar su ingenio 
en el cautiverio y templar su espiritu en las congojas ; padecio perse- 
cuciones y sufrid miserias, y con el zumo quintaesenciado de supremos 
dolores mantuvo encendida la lampara de su genio. Porque, como lo 
dijo el poeta, lo que el genio tiene para regocijar “al mundo entero” 
es “la tristeza inmortal de ser divino.” 

Advertimos ya que a la forma esencialmente clasica, ejemplar, 
corresponde, en la obra cervantina, un sistema ideolégico que es causa 
y no efecto de esa forma. Aqui el concepto plasma el estilo; la idea 
produce su propio ropaje; el esplendor que advertimos por fuera 
surge de la combustion interna. Sin las ideas de Cervantes no hubiera 
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podido existir el estilo de Cervantes. Algunos escritores pagados de 
la forma, de los cuales acabamos de hablar, suelen dar a sus discipulos 
como regla infalible para perfeccionarse en la escritura el siguiente 
consejo: “Para llegar a escribir, escribir.” La ensefianza de Cer- 
vantes es muy otra: “Para llegar a escribir, pensar.” Si, pensar y 
vivir la vida intensa y plenamente, y cuando el pensamiento se sienta 
fecundado por la meditacién y el estudio, dara a luz bellos y robustos 
vastagos provistos del mas espléndido ropaje, que para ello tiene telas 
inconsttiles el Pensamiento mismo. 

Las ideas de Cervantes son quintaesencias, admirables concre- 
ciones, sintesis maravillosas. Diluyendo una minima dosis de ellas, 
hay para colorar a varios siglos, a todos los siglos acaso. Su creacién 
mas desintencionada, por ser elemental, adquiere fuerza de simbolo. 
Lo que él concibid como un pasatiempo se vuelve una ensefianza. 
Sublim6 lo ridiculo y al ridiculo todo. Elevé la ironia al nivel de la 
piedad. Hizo ascender las burlas al plano digno y solemne de las 
veras. Y en un alarde supremo de poder creativo tom6 a uno de noso- 
tros, a cualquiera de nosotros, y, partiendo en dos nuestra sustancia 
intima, hizo de cada parte un individuo. Asi, intuitivamente, nos pre- 
senté el fendmeno del desdoblamiento de la personalidad. 

Ustedes, mis amados oyentes, al oir esta alusién al dualismo hu- 
mano, involuntariamente evocan la figura enhiesta y complicada del 
gran caballero desfacedor de agravios, amante de la Justicia, iluso 
paladin de la Verdad y del Derecho, junto a la figura enana y redonda 
de su fiel escudero, el practico, el materialista en apariencia, el que no 
ve en el sacrificio presente sino el medio ineludible de conquistar el 
bienestar fisico, la plena satisfaccion de los apetitos groseros. Efec- 
tivamente, no se puede hablar de literatura universal sin ir a dar tarde 
o temprano a esa pareja que es como un hombre y su sombra. 

Y menos posible atin seria mencionar siquiera el nombre de Don 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra sin recordar su obra maestra. Palpita 
en cada uno de nosotros esa dual figura. Alonso Quijano el Bueno y 
Sancho Panza el Buenazo ;qué son sino el anverso y el reverso de 
una misma medalla? 

Nos advierte un critico: “En el fondo, tanto Don Quijote como 
su escudero viven segtn los canones de una misma filosofia de la vida. 
El contraste que entre ellos existe no es propiamente de manera de 
pensar sino de temperamento y de educacion.” De otra manera no 
irian juntos por la misma senda, aunque el uno vaya caballero en un 
flaco rocin y el otro a horcajadas en el prototipo de la mansedumbre. 
Si no tuviesen ambos fe reciproca, si no se sintiesen unificados por 
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un mismo designio moral, por un ansia comin, habria una catastrofe 
en la naturaleza humana. ;Ay de aquel que no tenga en perfecto 
equilibrio los arrestos gallardos del gran Caballero y el agudo sentido 
de la realidad que hay en el Escudero! 

Como que nada mas notable, realmente, que ese sentido de la reali- 
dad que define a Sancho Panza, y que, a pesar de todo, no le sirve 
para percebir la irrealidad de ese mundo de suefios y fantasmas creado 
por la loca fantasia de su amo... 

También es de notarse cémo se confirma en la admirable pareja 
el vulgar decir: los extremos se tocan. Bien articulan, en efecto, el 
altruismo de aquel desfacedor de agravios y el plausible egoismo de 
su escudero. ; Como se complementan y amalgaman los dos caracteres! 
“Uno y otro,” dice un critico, “son partes complementarias de una 
sola alma humana completa, completa en sus excelencias y en sus 
miserias. Uno y otro son filésofos y prodigan sentencias, maximas 
y aforismos, inspirados en un mismo ideal de justicia y equidad; y 
ambos acaban siempre por entenderse, aunque esta comin filosofia 
moral encuentre en cada uno de ellos una expresién diferente: noble, 
arrogante y a veces afectada en uno, y Ilana, ingenua y a veces vul- 
garota en el otro.” 

Trabajo nos cuesta convencernos a nosotros mismos de que el 
valeroso hidalgo de la Mancha y el ristico Sancho son una ficcién. 
Con ellos topamos ayer y hoy mismo, y a ellos volveremos a encon- 
trar en cualquier momento. Los vemos encarnados en los demas y 
en nosotros mismos. Ante las ridiculeces del Caballero de la Triste 
Figura nos ruborizamos sintiendo que su dislate es nuestro, y la 
codicia del mozo materialista nos parece una denuncia de ciertos im- 
pulsos intimos que nos desdoran. 

Ah, pero Cervantes supo hacer algo mas que dar vida a la pareja 
simbolica. ;Con cuanta piedad Ilev6 a su héroe maximo al cumpli- 
‘miento de sus ideales — un cumplimiento ficticio pero cabal en toda 
apariencia, virtualmente perfecto — y después de eso le da tranquila 
muerte en unos instantes de maravillosa lucidez! 

No hay ensefianza mas preclara que aquella que recibimos del 
paladin de los locos ideales cuando se halla en el lecho de la agonia, 
rescatado al dominio del Encantamiento para ser sometido de nuevo 
a la tirania de la inteligencia. A quien vivid tantas vidas le correspon- 
dieron por lo menos dos muertes: una, para renacer a la vida de la 
cordura; otra, para renacer a la vida de la gloria. 


S. L. MILLarp ROSENBERG 
Unrversity oF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 

















THE “DOLLARS-AND-SENSE” VALUE 
OF SPANISH 


With the foregoing title, Dr. Hymen Alpern has prepared “A 
Symposium of Opinion” of prominent men of affairs. As chairman 
of the Committee on Information of our Association Dr. Alpern 
sent a letter and questionnaire to more than one hundred business 
firms and individuals throughout the country. A copy of the letter 
follows: 


Dear SIR: 


Public educational authorities have frequently opposed the study of 
Spanish in the junior and senior high schools, despite the very popular 
demand for it. Formerly they recognized for Spanish only a commercial 
value. Recently, however, they have abolished Spanish even from the 
commercial courses. 

Several of these educators have advanced the argument that American 
young men and women trained in Spanish in our American schools and 
colleges find no opportunities for using their linguistic skill and knowl- 
edge in the business world; that American firms doing business with 
Spanish America are prejudiced against employing Americans who have 
acquired their knowledge of Spanish in our schools; that plenty of natives 
are available at $15 to $25 per week for almost any position requiring a 
knowledge of Spanish. 

In order to disprove these allegations and answer the objections con- 
vincingly, I am taking the liberty of asking you to be good enough to let 
us know what the facts are in your particular business or profession with 
regard to the employment of Americans trained in Spanish. If possible, 
please state the total number of persons with a knowledge of Spanish in 
your employ, the number of employees trained in Spanish in American 
schools, the average salary you pay to (a) high-school graduates, (b) col- 
lege graduates with a knowledge of Spanish. Any other details or com- 
ments pertaining to the commercial importance of Spanish to the Ameri- 
can citizen will be greatly appreciated. 

With your kind permission we would like to publish all or parts of 
your letter in our educational journals. 

Many thanks in advance. 


The replies were lengthy and numerous and came from some of 
the country’s outstanding business institutions and individuals. In 
most cases the letters were written and signed by the chief executives 
of the concerns, a fact which shows the importance given to the 
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matter. They fill some thirty-five pages of the pamphlet’ prepared 
by Dr. Alpern. Only a few of them can be reproduced in Hispania. 


A knowledge of Spanish is not only desirable from the standpoint of 
business and policy in connection with our normally increasing relations 
with Latin-America, but in addition it is highly desirable from a stand- 
point of culture. I regret that it should be necessary for its proponents 
to have to advance arguments in its favor from the viewpoint of dollars 
and cents. 

—CHILE ExpLoraTION COMPANY 
By H.C. Betiincer, Vice-President 


For the sake of better political as well as commercial understanding of 
our neighbors, it seems to me that the study of Spanish in all of our 
schools should be distinctly encouraged. 

—CiT1zEns NATIONAL TRUST AND SAvINGs BANK 
By Louts G. BritT1NcHAM, Assistant Vice-President 


I feel that the Spanish language has a high social as well as commer- 
cial value, and that the study of that language should be maintained in 
the schools. 

—BAaLDWIN BELTING AND LEATHER Company, INc. 
By Ernest L. Batpwin, President 


I consider the study of Spanish in the junior and senior high schools 
as an exceedingly important and essential subject, not only from a com- 
mercial standpoint, but also from a social and educational viewpoint. 


—Justus Ruperti (Exporter) 


Because the United States’s destiny is so entwined with the destiny 
of our Latin-American neighbors, a general knowledge of the Spanish 
tongue is much to be desired. Some knowledge of the Spanish language, 
however incomplete, makes for friendlier relations and better understand- 
ing between the peoples of our country and those living south of the Rio 
Grande. This, in our opinion, is enough to recommend that Spanish be 
emphasized as a compulsory course in our schools and universities. 

—San Francisco CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
By Wa. L. Montcomery, Assistant Manager 


1 Copies may be obtained at ten cents per copy by sending an order, with 
remittance, to Dr. Hymen Alpern, De Witt Clinton High School, Mosholu 
Parkway and Paul Avenue, New York City. 
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The advantage of the language Spanish is rather a direct one, in that 
it gives many an opportunity for careers in connection with foreign trade 
and foreign relations who could not possibly qualify unless they have the 
background of Spanish which is given in so many of our schools. Need- 
less to say, the preference is always to those who understand Spanish in 
placing applicants for work here. And incidentally the supply is always 
too small, and the range of choice is, therefore, greatly limited. 

—Business PusiisHers INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
By WALLACE THompson, Editor 


I may state that I am familiar with the policy of a great number of 
corporations who, in normal times, place many American employees in 
Latin-American service. Personnel managers of these corporations are 
now making a working knowledge of Spanish a sine qua non for employ- 
ment. Past experience has shown the inadvisability of sending to South 
America employees who know nothing of the language or of the charac- 
teristics of the people with whom they are to mingle. A Latin-American 
business man considers it a compliment if he is conversed with in his own 
language. He does not demand perfection, but he does very much appre- 
ciate the fact that you have considered his business important enough to 
have devoted some time in preparing yourself for the interview. 

—Pan AMERICAN Grace Arrways, INc. 
By J. D. McGrecor, Vice-President 


The feeling has definitely grown up that, for a person to achieve con- 
siderable success in our company, facility in the use of the language 
[Spanish] is an absolute essential. 

—W. R. Grace AND Company (Bankers and Shipping) 
By Waker W. Daty, Manager, Personnel Department 


We have sent to Latin-American countries over the period of the last 
ten years about 250 men who have gone through a special program of 
training. Practically all of these have studied Spanish, which has been a 
factor in their becoming interested in foreign service. 

—STANDARD O1L ComMPANy oF NEw JERSEY 
By Pater E. Pierce, Assistant to the President 


In acting as counsel for corporate clients, I have had occasion to travel 
in Spanish-speaking countries (including Spain), and to do a good deal 
of legal work in the Spanish language. While I have had loyal and intel- 
ligent assistance from Spaniards and Latin Americans, I think my own 
experience must parallel that of our large enterprises which do business in 
those countries. It is that, for the American engaged in business in Spain 
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or Latin-American countries, the most satisfactory type of clerical assist- 
ance is rendered by persons of his own nationality who have acquired 
familiarity with the Spanish tongue. Those whose native language is 
Spanish labor under a serious handicap in assisting a superior whose 
every trend of thought is not within their comprehension. 

(NAME OmITTeD By REQUEST) 


My experience in business overseas is to the effect that one cannot 
build a foreign organization, or an efficient foreign trade organization in 
this country, by employing foreigners. We can only build up trading and 
shipping organizations through the education of good native American 
stock fully trained in the languages, customs, and methods of the business 
and of the trading country. 

This method of building shipping and trading organizations from 
home recruits was decidedly true in the success of the German foreign 
trade and shipping organizations. During my tour of duty as manager 
of the Otis Elevator Company branch in Hamburg, I was a member of 
the Hamburg Rowing Club, stroke of their “eight,” and knew very well 
most of the young men in the Club who were rising young vice-presidents 
and junior executives in the great shipping and trading houses of Ham- 
burg. All of them were 100 per cent Hanseats who had done their tour of 
duty in foreign countries and returned to the home office after this appren- 
ticeship. Regardless of the number of native clerks that were employed, 
the framework, the officer corps, of the organization were Germans. 

—MacELwee AND CRANDALL, INc. (Consulting Engineers) 
By R. S. MacELwee 


ALLIs-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, INc. 
50 Cuurcu Street, New York City 
March 28, 1932 
Dr. H. Alpern, Chairman 
Committee on Information 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
New York City 


Dear Dr. ALPERN: 


My interest in the teaching of modern languages in our educational 
institutions has been keen for so long that I am happy to commend the 
thought presented in your communication of the 18th inst. 

As a practical business man, interested in the promotion of our foreign 
trade, I disagree with the arguments, presented by the educational authori- 
ties you cite, opposed to the teaching of Spanish in our high schools and 
elsewhere on the ground that it has no commercial value, and that our 
young men and women, trained in Spanish, have no opportunities to use 
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their linguistic skill and knowledge in the business world. This betokens 
misinformation. If the commercial value of such training be the one con- 
sideration, I would still advocate strongly the study of Spanish, if only to 
avoid the employment by American business of “natives,” a course often 
detrimental to our business conduct. But opponents of the study of all 
modern languages overlook the high cultural value of such training. 

The Great War taught us the extent to which nations depend on each 
other. We learned how a selfish disregard of the lives of foreign peoples, 
in their relation to each other, can militate destructively against even our 
boasted insularity. We were made to feel that nations served their best 
interests only in a common regard for the best interests of other nations 
wherever placed. Probably one of the most potent forces in promoting 
our foreign business relations after the war was a better recognition of 
this interdependence. It follows, then, that since the war we require a 
different comprehension—that sympathetic understanding of our foreign 
traders in order to minimize interference or obstruction in what is under- 
taken for our mutual progress. This understanding will be stunted and 
ineffectual without that peculiar outlook on life which training in foreign 
languages gives. 

I recommend that we dismiss the prevalent thought that a study of 
modern languages is for the purpose of enabling one to read foreign lit- 
erature. It should rather be for its cultural value in broadening concep- 
tions of innumerable characteristics of different peoples, in overcoming 
intolerance bred by misleading ignorance of racial peculiarities which hin- 
ders, probably more than any other circumstance, that close association 
with foreigners, so desirable and necessary in cosmopolitan communities 
like New York City. Probably the very lack of this understanding con- 
duces to that cliquishness so often criticized as the major trouble with 
our heterogeneous population. 

Because of our vital concern in all things Pan American, Spanish is 
particularly indicated as essential to our future progress. 

Very sincerely yours, 


W. W. Nicxots, 
Assistant to the President 


The advocates of Spanish studies have never overemphasized 
their utilitarian value. While they believe—and the preceding com- 
munications show—that Spanish is of more practical value to North 
Americans than any other modern foreign language, they place first 
stress on the politico-social and cultural phases of Hispanic studies. 


HyMEN ALPERN 


New YorK 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 
HISPANIA IN 1933 


The attention of all readers of Hispanta is called to the vote of the 
Executive Council taken on December 29, 1932 (see report of annual 
meeting in this issue), that the journal should be issued as a quarterly 
during 1933. This action was made necessary through the lack of adver- 
tising by the publishers of school texts. At the same time, many members 
who have suffered reductions in salary have felt the need of retrench- 
ment even to the extent of the two dollars annual dues. In this connection 
it should be remembered that no person holding office in the Association 
or active in the conduct of our official organ HisPANiA receives remuner- 
ation for his services or ever has received any. Every cent of income has 
been expended in the publication of the journal or for expenses in main- 
taining the fight for Spanish. 

This year will be a crucial year everywhere. The purpose of the 
Association in defending the cause of Spanish can better be upheld by 
using our funds directly on the firing line wherever needed than by the 
publication of extra numbers of the journal. For this defense of Spanish 
the Association created the Committee of Public Relations. Members 
should therefore remember that there is greater need than ever before 
that annual dues be paid promptly. Each member who pays does that 
much toward the defense of his own job. Those who are unable to pay 
are those who most need the assistance of the Association. Do not, then, 
let your membership lapse unless absolutely necessary. 

The question of textbooks has a bearing in this situation. When the 
book companies are again able to sell their books, they will again adver- 
tise in Hispanta. Read the facts in the following article, and do what 
you can in your community. 


SMALL RELATIVE COST OF TEXTBOOKS 


All teachers should be acquainted with the fact that the total expendi- 
ture for textbooks in this country under normal conditions is about 1.63 
per cent of the total cost of education. Today even that ratio has been 
substantially reduced. For purposes of public consumption the textbook 
budget is by implication often represented to be a vastly more important 
factor of school expense than it actually is. Moreover, expenditures for 
school books are often the target of attack by politicians who would mis- 
lead the public by a smoke screen to cover other expenditure items. The 
school superintendent and the school board, under pressure from the com- 
munity for greater economies, look about for ways and means to effect 
them. Unable to cut certain fixed items and finding the teacher’s salary 
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question a very delicate issue, they have been at last obliged to defer their 
cutting until they get to the last and actually least substantial item—text- 
books—which they then decimate. The public should know the true facts: 
When school officials talk about a 25 per cent, or 50 per cent, or 75 per 
cent saving in the cost of books, it sounds well to a harassed community, 
but the sum involved is negligible. We resent any deception that it seems 
to us is involved in conveying to the public impressions of the economy 
effected by reducing the purchases of textbooks. Teaching groups, too, 
have permitted themselves to be a party to this deception without being 
fully conscious of the unsoundness of their position, as would be revealed 
by accurate analysis. We believe that responsible educational leaders 
should educate their constituents as to the very small part of the school 
budget which even a normal purchase of textbooks involves, and we deem 
it reasonable to propose that a ratio of purchases consistent with the 
actual needs and resources of the community must be maintained. 

The actual saving, therefore, when textbook purchases are greatly 
reduced, should not be conveyed to the public as a major economy in the 
school budget. Instead, it is actually a false economy that is too often 
perpetrated. The individual child suffers. Where he formerly had a book 
of his own, he now often shares it with two and even five other children. 
Textbooks made by the reputable publishers of this country will stand 
careless and even severe handling, but the life of a book when five chil- 
dren handle it cannot be expected to equal its period of usefulness when 
only one child uses it. The viewpoint of parents also is cogently ex- 
pressed in the following communication to one of the large city daily 
papers. It indicates that normal replacements are not being made, and 
that the condition of the books in use is indeed “deplorable.” 

“If parents examine any of the textbooks their children bring home, 
they will readily discern a condition that may prove very costly. The 
books used in our schools are in a deplorable condition. The dirt, grease, 
finger marks, and general filth on them are jeopardizing the life of every 
school child. 

“Unless this dangerous condition is soon remedied by purchasing new, 
clean books, I predict an epidemic that will cost the lives of numerous 
children. There is no better way to communicate disease than through 
germ-laden books. 

“Economy, where art thou ?” 














PAN AMERICAN DAY—APRIL 14 


The social value of the study of Spanish cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized in these days of thoughtless acts by school boards in a panic for 
economy. Pan American Day offers the best of opportunities to show 
concretely the import of the study of Spanish. Get up a program in cele- 
bration and invite the school board, trustees, and superintendent to listen. 
The Pan American Union stands ready to help. Read their suggestions 
below. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY—THE DAY OF THE AMERICAS 


In 1930, April 14 was set aside by the governments of the twenty-one 
American republics as a day on which schools, civic associations, and the 
people generally might realize the many ties of common interests that 
unite the nations of this hemisphere. Since that time thousands of schools 
in the United States have celebrated the day with special programs, pag- 
eants, exhibits, debates, etc., which awaken the interest and friendly feel- 
ing of the children and young people who take part in them toward those 
of the Latin-American countries, and help them see how important it is 
to strengthen the means of international co-operation that have proved 
so effective in the past. 

To assist schools that are getting up programs, the Pan American 
Union has for distribution, to schools requesting it, a collection of material 
for elementary schools, including some simple pageants or playlets, inci- 
dents of inter-American friendship, etc.; and for the use of high schools, 
lists of source material and also memoranda on the following topics: 

. Pan American Day—Its Origin and Significance 

. Cultural Ties between the American Republics 

. International Co-operation on the American Continent 

. Contributions of the American Republics to International Law 
. Pan Americanism—Its Meaning and Significance 

Commercial Interdependence of the American Republics 

. Latin-American Attractions for the Tourist 

Requests for this material may be sent to the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C., specifying whether it is desired for elementary or high 
schools. 

The Union’s Division of Intellectual Co-operation would be very glad 
to receive copies of any new plays or pageants suitable for use on Pan 
American Day. 

Probably it will also be possible for schools to reproduce, in simpler 
form, a ceremony which has been used very effectively in Washington 
for several years—the raising of the flags of the twenty-one countries of 
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America simultaneously with the playing by an orchestra of excerpts from 
the respective national anthems. This ceremony, which is of absorbing 
interest, takes only ten minutes. The Pan American Union hopes to be 
able to present a piano version of the anthems to each school which pro- 
vides itself with a set of flags. These may be obtained from a leading 
flag-maker at $2.75 for the set of 21 cotton flags, size 12 x 18 inches. 
It is requested that schools desiring to take advantage of this offer so 
inform the Pan American Union as soon as possible. 


STUDENTS OF PAN AMERICANISM 


The convention of the Pan American Students League held last Sat- 
urday marked the second year of a movement that has already grown to 
a membership of 4,000. The organization, which has chapters in forty-one 
of the city’s [New York] schools and colleges, is devoted to the informal 
study of Latin America and its affairs. As such it fills a much-needed 
gap in our local educational system and is all the more to be commended 
because of its voluntary character. The high-school and university stu- 
dents who participate in its discussions do so not through the compulsion 
associated with “prescribed” courses of study, but because they are inter- 
ested in what is going on in the countries south of us and its bearing on 
our own life and that of the world. 

We are altogether too accustomed to associating foreign affairs with 
the doings of Europe and the Far East, as though the pulse of the world 
could only be felt along parallels of latitude and had no concern with 
nations below the Tropic of Cancer. The tradition that excludes Latin 
America from the realm of international relations is no longer tenable in 
the light of facts. If there were no other reason for its inclusion within 
the sphere of our interest, the circumstance of our $6,000,000,000 of in- 
vestments would justify our paying more heed to its doings. There are 
other close ties, commercial and cultural, which bind us so close to Latin 
America that we can no longer afford to ignore its history or the develop- 
ments of its present. These youths of the city are deserving of the greatest 
credit for their interest in acquiring an intelligent understanding of those 
countries. Their usual textbooks tell them little, and among those who 
have completed a course in general history there are a thousand who have 
heard of Sargon and Sulla to one who could place Bolivar or San Martin, 
men vastly more important in their influence on the present-day world.— 
New York Herald-Tribune, December 20, 1932. 

[Mr. Joshua Hochstein, of De Witt Clinton High School, is the driv- 
ing force behind the League in New York. Recently he published in La 
Prensa a long article, “Posibilitando lo imposible,” in which he outlined 
the significance of Pan American Day and the importance of the student 
clubs. ] 








CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Miss Mary E.LEANor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


To the President of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 

With this, my fifth annual report, I am laying down my duties as 
chapter adviser. 

The office of Chapter Adviser was created by the Association at the 
meeting of December, 1927, following a suggestion made by Professor 
W. S. Hendrix in his presidential address of the year previous. As to 
just what the office was to be, no one knew. It has thus far developed in 
three ways: 


1. The editing of “Chapter News,” which means primarily the collect- 
ing of chapter reports. 

2. The opening and encouraging of new chapters. 

3. Correspondence with officers and members of the various chapters, 
on many and sundry topics. 


The acquaintances I have made through this correspondence have been 
delightful, and it is with deep and sincere regret that I have handed in my 
resignation. I feel that the office is quite worth while for the Association, 
and I am sure that the pleasure and profit I have received from my in- 
cumbency in the office cannot be measured. I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank publicly the officers of all chapters for the kind understanding 
and pleasant assistance that they have given me. 

In the past five years the number of active or occasionally active 
chapters has increased from fourteen to twenty-three. No new chapter 
has been established in 1932, although there came an occasional inquiry 
about forming one. It seems probable that economic conditions have had 
much to do with a lack of activity in this line, as the teaching profession 
began to get its hard knocks about a year and a half ago. My own 
inactivity in pushing the work of this office the past year has also un- 
doubtedly contributed. 

It is unnecessary in this report to elaborate statistical data about the 
chapters. The February numbers of Hispania from 1929 on will give 
this information to those who may, perchance, be interested. The human 
element of the chapters is the important point, and that cannot be set down 
on paper. The American Association of Teachers of Spanish might per- 
fectly well exist without any chapters at all, but it would then become an 
entirely different type of organization. I am convinced that the continued 
existence and active life of the local chapters will be of more benefit to 
the individual members than any national activity that could be conceived. 
The office of Chapter Adviser is not a fixed “national activity” of the 
Association; it is a variable quantity which will depend largely for its 
character upon the character of the individual holding the office. 
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In whatever direction this office develops, let me again thank the 
chapters for their co-operation in the past and urge upon them continued 
and greater efforts to assist the new adviser. 


Cony Sturcis 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


At the afternoon meeting held on December 7, at the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club rooms, tea was served, which was followed by a program 
consisting of a demonstration by Mr. A. H. Goodrich, of Marshall High 
School, and Mrs. Florence Méndez, of Lane Technical High School, of 
the use of slides as an aid in the classroom teaching of Spanish. 


EpitH CAMERON 
Corresponding Secretary 


DENVER CHAPTER 


Members of the Denver Chapter have been unusually fortunate this 
year in that they have been able to see two internationally famous Spanish 
dancers within the last seven months—La Argentina and El Escudero. 
Each came as a member of a Denver concert series, and thus was able to 
give an appreciation of Spanish dancing to a large number of Denver 
people. The Denver Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish held a fine reception for La Argentina, but was unable to do the 
same for El Escudero. 

A Spanish luncheon was sponsored by our chapter at the time of the 
meeting of the Colorado Education Association. Besides the teachers of 
Spanish, a number of people of Spanish nationality were present, and 
helped to make the occasion an interesting one. 

In the program that followed, Miss Mechtild Wilhelm, of Boulder, 
gave a fine summary of some “Tricks of the Trade” in teaching Spanish, 
such as realia, correspondence with pupils of other countries, Spanish 
newspapers, classroom contests, etc. Miss Rose Mahoney, of Denver Uni- 
versity, told about the trends of modern literature in Spain, and read ex- 
tracts from the works of several authors and poets. Miss Dora Wesley, 
of the University of Colorado, gave many interesting facts about South 
America, where she has spent a number of years. 

The medal offered by the American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish for proficiency in the study of Spanish was awarded at the East High 
School, Denver, this year, to the following students: Arthur Bernstone, 
Ruby Bunnell, Frances Frakes, and Gwendolyn Gandy; and at North 
High School to Harry Benov, Esther Bernstein, Fred Hosea, and Jack 
Maas. Congratulations! 
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At one of our meetings in the fall, the program was presented by two 
of our members who were in Mexico during the summer—Miss Betty 
Westhaver, who danced the jarabe tapatio, which she had learned while 
there; and Miss Ethel Candor, who told particularly about the many 
changes she had observed in Mexico since her first visit there a few years 
ago. Particularly noticeable, she said, was the advance in education—in 
the number and the program of the normal schools and of the elementary 
and rural schools as well. 


FLorENcE L. Dim, Secretary 


LONE STAR CHAPTER 


President, Proressor S. A. Myatt, Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Texas 

First Vice-President, Mr. Jerome Moore, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. L. H. Shaw, Sherman, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Raywit Coiiier, Fort Worth, Texas 

Membership Secretary, Miss R1LLa ArRMsTRONG, Cleburne, Texas 


The Lone Star Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish had one of the most enjoyable meetings of its history at the Texas 
State College for Women at Denton, Texas, on Friday, November 11, and 
Saturday, November 12. The chapter members were guests of the college 
at a concert given by Luisa Espinel and at a reception in her honor on 
Friday evening. The business and program session of the chapter was 
held on Saturday morning, followed by a luncheon at the college tea-room. 

An interesting program of Spanish music, dancing, and plays was 
given by the Denton schools. Professor F. E. Buldain, of Baylor Uni- 
versity, gave a scholarly address on “El Mejicanismo y La Moral en el 
teatro de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén.” A round-table discussion was held on 
“College Entrance Credit Requirements in Foreign Languages.” 

The officers of the chapter for this year are given above. 


Raywit Cou.ier, Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


President, EL1zABeTH IRENE O’NEILL, High School, Brighton, Massachu- 
setts 

Vice-President, Roy M. Peterson, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Secretary-Treasurer, Luta Grratpa Apams, High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts 


The fall meeting of the New England Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish took the form of a luncheon at Hotel 
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Brunswick, Boston, on December 10, 1932, with an attendance of ninety- 
five persons. The program follows: 

Apertura de la sesién, Elizabeth I. O’Neill, presidenta; Musica, Susan 
Godoy; “In Memoriam: Ruth Lansing,” Professor Geddes, Boston Uni- 
versity ; Musica, Maria Pardo, Vigo, Espafia; Discurso, “Carlos R. Mon- 
daca, poeta chileno,” Salvador Dinamarca, Harvard University; Discurso, 
“La Republica de Espafia,” Anita Oyarzabal, Wellesley College; Can- 
ciones populares, coro general dirigido por Jose D. Ofiate, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

The poem, in memory of Ruth Lansing, a former member of this chap- 
ter and an outstanding Spanish scholar, is a tribute which we share with 
all the members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


Immortality 


In Memory of Miss Ruth Lansing on the 
First Anniversary of Her Death 


By Caro Russ, ’31 


Spain has her spirit still among its hills, 

For though no more her light footfall resounds 
She lingers by exquisite iron-wrought grilles 
On crooked streets in Andalusian towns. 

Just as the beauty that she loved lives on, 

So lives her spirit in exquisite things, 

In cloistered courtyards jasmine overrun, 

In dim cathedrals still her spirit sings. 

Why could not she, Cervantes-like, have dwelt 
Here long enough to feel her work complete? 
Why was it in the full of life she knelt 

And bowed her head before the Judgment Seat? 
Why do we grieve for her, why do we sigh? 
For those who knew her, she will never die. 


The Spanish songs were then beautifully rendered by Maria Pardo, 
coloratura soprano. 

The two addresses were timely and interesting. As Srta. Oyarzabal 
has distinguished family connections on both the royalist and republican 
sides, she very clearly outlined the pros and cons as felt by representative 
Spaniards today. 

The session closed with community singing of villancicos and other 
popular Spanish songs, led by Professor Ofiate, of Boston University. 


Lua GrraLpa Apams, Secretary 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Jost MARTEL, Townsend Harris High School, New York 
City 

Vice-President, Miss ANTOINETTE T. LANG, James Monroe High School, 
New York City 

Recording Secretary, Miss Rose Scuwartz, Julia Richman High School, 
Staten Island, New York 

Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Davin GotpBerc, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 


The regular meeting of the New York Chapter was held on Saturday, 
November 12, 1932, in the School of Mines, Columbia University. 

The business of the meeting dispensed with, the president in his cus- 
tomary inspirational manner introduced the first speaker of the morning, 
Miss Nathalia Crane, the young American poetess who achieved fame at 
the age of nine, when her first book of poems was published. Miss Crane, 
who is nineteen years old and a student at Barnard College, was, this 
past summer, a member of the group taking the annual trip to Spain which 
Mr. William Barlow conducts under the auspices of the Instituto de las 
Espafias. In prose that breathed of poetry, Miss Crane took us with her 
on an inspired trip through Spain, where revolutions are fiestas. Her talk 
was interspersed with poems which had been born of her various impres- 
sions of Spain. She closed her talk with a recitation of “The Blind Girl,” 
which begins and ends with: 


“In the darkness who would answer for the color of the rose.” 


Dr. I. Michael Levy, the first foreigner ever to receive the degree of 
“Doctor de Letras” from the University of Madrid under the supervision 
of Dr. Menéndez Pidal, spoke to us of the life of the student in Spain. 
Having recently finished his own studies in Madrid, where he lived in the 
Residencia de Estudiantes, he was well prepared to develop this topic. Dr. 
Levy, who received his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in the United 
States and has only lived in Spain for the comparatively short time it 
takes to prepare for the Doctorate, speaks Spanish like a native. It is his 
hope, some day, to become a citizen of Spain and teach in a university 
there. 

In closing the meeting, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins spoke a few words 
of gratification at the spirit of youth which was evident throughout the 
meeting—a spirit which promised great things for the study of Spanish 
in the United States. 

Rose Scuwartz, Secretary 


——_——————_ 
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SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER 


President, Miss HArR1ET ABERCROMBIE 
Vice-President, Proressor HeELen S. NICHOLSON 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. OrvaL Po_k 


The Southern Arizona Chapter of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish had a very successful year during 1931-32. The officers 
were: President, Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Frances Douglas DeKalb; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances Hunnicutt. 

On April 14 the chapter co-operated with the Pi Chapter of the Span- 
ish national honorary fraternity, Sigma Delta Pi, in putting on a Pan 
American Day program in the University auditorium. There was an ad- 
dress by Professor Fitz-Gerald on “Spanish-American Corollaries to the 
Monroe Doctrine.” This was followed by a program of twelve instru- 
mental and vocal numbers of Spanish and Spanish-American music and 
Spanish dances. The platform of the auditorium was decorated with the 
flags of the twenty-one Hispano-American states. 

On May 5 and May 9 the chapter sponsored performances of the 
Spanish official film, “Spain and Her Marvels.” Two showings were 
given, one in the Rialto Theatre and the other in the Tucson High School 
auditorium. In each case there was an address in English and in Spanish 
by Professor Fitz-Gerald concerning “The Spiritual Expansion of His- 
panic America,” and there were instrumental numbers by the orchestra 
of Tony Corral and vocal numbers by Miss Lucy Higuera. 

On May 11 the chapter held a banquet at which addresses were made 
by Humberto Rivas concerning “The New Spanish Republic,” and by 
Adolfo de Castro concerning “The Archaeological and Picturesque Beau- 
ties of Mexico.” 

On October 12 the chapter co-operated with the Pi Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Pi in putting on a Pan American program for Columbus Day in 
the University auditorium. In addition to an address by Mr. Albert J. 
Lovelee on “Juan Montalvo, Ecuadorian Patriot and Man of Letters,” in 
honor of the patriot’s centenary, there were twenty-five musical and vocal 
and dancing numbers of Spanish-American music. 

On Friday, October 14, the chapter had a banquet at which reports of 
visits to Mexico last summer were made by Professor Tom Hudspeth and 
Dr. Anita C. Post. In addition, we had an extremely interesting discourse 
on “Ecuador” by the Ecuadorian aviator, Enrique Troya. 

At that meeting the officers for the coming year were elected. They 
are: President, Miss Harriet Abercrombie; Vice-President, Professor 
Helen S. Nicholson; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Orval Polk, who was Miss 
Frances Hunnicutt, which means, of course, that she was re-elected. 


Joun D. Fitz-Gera.p, President 
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MARGINALIA 


The resignation of Professor Cony Sturgis as chapter adviser will be 
deeply regretted by all who enjoyed his friendly correspondence and his 
appreciative response to his contributors. Through his tireless efforts the 
department has become a very living part of each HisPANIA, making mem- 
bers of North, South, East, and West intimately acquainted with each 
other, and by interchange of ideas developing the scope and interests of 
the Association through personal contact. 

It is with deep humbleness of soul and many misgivings that the newly 
appointed Adviser undertakes to carry on his work, and only with such 
loyal co-operation as you have given him can she continue to make the 
department so useful a clearing house. 

The recent Annual Meeting in San Francisco was of great help, as it 
gave opportunities for meeting chapter delegates and representatives, so 
that Texas, Arizona, Oregon, and Los Angeles chapters are no longer 
merely names, but friendly personalities. I look forward to hearing from 
them and hope that the chapters I have not met may soon be as well known 
to me through their letters. And please write letters at any time that I may 
be of use to you. I think it not only fun to get letters but fun to answer 
them. 

The Annual Meeting was full of interest from start to finish and fruit- 
ful of ideas for making our Association a definitely constructive force in 
strengthening the ties of goodwill and understanding which bind our own 
country to Spain and to Spanish-American neighbors. 

The forthright statement of the value of modern language teaching 
and its contribution to the objectives beloved of Schools of Education and 
their dictators should prove stimulating to all of us who are convinced 
that these objectives, instead of excluding cultural aims, as their cham- 
pions would have us believe, definitely include them. 

A challenge has been flung to all of us to undertake, through chapter 
committees, a program with unity of purpose and loyalty in co-operation. 
Chapter programs and activities will be more closely linked with the aims 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, and the members 
will be drawn into closer fellowship. With a goal so definite, and with 
workers so purposeful and effective, the Association will stand for a con- 
structive element in our national civilization and not be relegated to the 
status of “just another professional organization.” 

With a common vision of our highest usefulness, with the strength 
of our united endeavor, there can be no boundaries of East and West or 
North and South, no petty rivalries, no consciousness of superior position. 
There will be only that spirit of mutual understanding and helpfulness 
which will strengthen members, chapters, and Association in true simpatia, 
welding them into a unit of tremendous effectiveness equal in energy to 
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all these ergs beloved of technocracy and superior in power and results 
in just the ratio that brain excels brawn, and human wit outdistances the 
robot. After all, even the robot can’t work unless someone pushes the 
button. If the American Association of Teachers of Spanish can be the 
power to put into useful and sane motion the robot system which the 
would-be educators are making and which they insist on starting with 
the wrong button, it will have the joy of knowing that at least the mecha- 
nism will not prove a Frankenstein. This new theory of technocracy, 
which claims as its chief contribution a vocabulary to meet the needs of 
a mechanized civilization, and which is the dream-child of those apostles 
of Education who look to Russia for inspiration, seems to have used the 
principles and even the language of the U.S.S.R. It is scarcely to be be- 
lieved that American citizenship shall be molded in that pattern without 
protest and without a unified counterattack. The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish can be counted on to throw its strength and its 
forces into this resistance. 

Dr. Hymen Alpern calls our attention to this significant paragraph in 
Classical Studies and Sketches by Joseph Pike, professor of Latin, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota: 

“Of the modern tongues, Spanish would seem to be the most available, 
because on examination it will be found to approximate most closely the 
requirements suggested by the Paris Commission .... The language 
is already used in widely separated parts of the world. Though no natural 
language can be said to be easy to learn, it is incontestable that the pro- 
nunciation of Spanish is one of the easiest for a foreigner to acquire with 
approximate correctness. The structure is more simple and natural than 
that of German, Italian, or French.” 

I shall hope to hear from all the chapters, for I have not received the 
latest lists of officers from all of them. If there are mistakes in those 
accompanying the reports in this issue, please correct them. 

And please let me be not merely a department to which you contribute, 
but a friend in whom you can confide—to halve your sorrows and double 
your joys. 

Mary ELEANoR PETERS 
San Mateo Juntor COLLEGE 
San MaTEO, CALIFORNIA 











CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 


[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


The last Spanish premier under the monarchic régime and the first 
one under the new republican form of government are strikingly gifted as 
orators and as authors. Both of these eminent men are writing their 
memoirs. The first two volumes of Notas de una vida, by Count Ro- 
manones, have been out for some time, and bring the account of his life 
down to the year 1912. He was born of wealthy parents in a lordly man- 
sion, and enjoyed all the advantages offered for education in Madrid. 
Later he attended the University of Bologna, where he received his Doc- 
tor’s degree in law (Laurea in Giurisprudencia), with highest distinction. 
During his years in college he took pride in standing out as a scholar, as 
in mature life he has ranked in the foreground as a statesman. 

Alejandro Lerroux began life under circumstances directly opposite 
those that ruled over the destinies of young Alvaro de Figueroa, who in 
after years was to become el Conde de Romanones. His memoirs appear 
under the title Las pequefias tragedias de mi vida (Memorias frivolas).1 
First published in 1930, the book has become so popular that a second 
edition appeared during 1932. Like Count Romanones, Lerroux writes 
in as entertaining a manner as he speaks. He gives the day and month 
of his birth, then shrinks from confessing the year, but at last acknowl- 
edges it as 1864, nine years before the legal birth of the First Spanish 
Republic. Alejandro was one of ten living children, the names of all of 
them beginning with the letter A. He first saw the light in a typically 
Andalusian house in La Rambla, a small pueblo in the province of Cér- 
doba, where his father, a veterinary in the army, with the rank of captain, 
was stationed at the time. The elder Lerroux was a native of Madrid, 
and his wife of the province of Valladolid. The French name came into 
Spain generations ago, being brought by an escribano de cémera during 
the time of that King who was distinguished “for few faults and few 
virtues”—Philip V. (The final « of the name is pronounced as s.) 

With frankness that arouses respect, Lerroux tells of the trials and 
tribulations of the family due to the pitiful salary of his father. During 
the winter of 1869, when Alejandro was five years old, Captain Lerroux 
was transferred to a regiment of cavalry garrisoned in Pamplona. The 
household goods were sent on ahead to the Navarrese city, while the 
mother and four small children stopped over to visit relatives in Madrid. 
From there they went on to Pamplona, where lived an uncle who was a 
priest, taking in as a side trip Villaveza del Agua. They traveled third 


1 Las pequefias tragedias de mi vida (Memorias frivolas), by Alejandro 
Lerroux. Madrid, Editorial Zeus, 1930. Second Edition, 1932. Pts. 5. 
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class to Medina del Campo, where they changed cars for Zamora. The 
bitter cold on the white and glistening highlands of Castile almost blinded 
the travelers from Andalucia. They made the journey from Zamora to 
Villaveza in an uncovered oxcart, sitting on the straw. The way led over 
a road almost obliterated by snow, through the small towns of Cubillos, 
Montamarta, Riego del Camino, Granja de moreruela, and Santovenia del 
Conde, and seemed eighty leagues instead of eight. They stopped at a 
convenient inn and, after warming themselves with a dish of sopas de ajo, 
ate the lunch they had brought with them. 

The pages which give a picture of the welcome in the home of the 
priest might well serve as a chapter in an edicién escolar. The description 
of the spacious Castilian kitchen is excellently done: 

“; Qué cosa mas intima, mas acogedora, mas hogarefia, la cocina de un 
pueblo rural! Y en aquella hora de frio, de emocién, de caricias, de 
lagrimas en los ojos, la nieve fuera, el calor alli dentro, el fuego chispo- 
rroteando bajo la amplia chimenea de campana, que nos acogid como una 
Ilueca a sus polluelos ... todo tenia el lenguaje mudo de las cosas que se 
animan con un soplo de felicidad.” 

The reader visualizes the massive carved chestnut doors decorated 
with lace-like ironwork ; the immense fireplace in which smoldered a trunk 
of oak covered with twigs of grapevine smothered in straw; the steaming 
kettle hanging from its chain; the glazed earthen vessels resting on iron 
tripods; the ancient benches of dark wood; the ceiling upheld by heavy 
beams. From the smoke-glazed vigas in neat and orderly array hung 
embutidos, hams, pig’s feet and ears, sausages for Saturdays and sausages 
for Sundays, black puddings both small and large—each viand gleaming 
with its own peculiar color and sheen. Whatever product of the butcher- 
ing of the spring or of the fall needed to be smoked or dried occupied 
its place as if by right, and it all gave off that characteristic odor pe- 
culiar to the larder of a home in a small pueblo and never associated 
with industrial slaughter houses or with the cellars of the houses of 
the rich. 

Don Alejandro possessed remarkable talent for describing the sensa- 
tions of the tired and hungry lad and the homelike atmosphere of the place 
as the family gathered about the board for supper. He tells of his chagrin 
when the muchacha del fogén placed a bowl of salad on the table: “3 En- 
salada? ; Mi padre! como dicen los personajes de Cervantes en su novela 
capital. ; Mi padre, con la lechuga en un dia de nieve y de hambre! ... Se 
apoderé de mi un gran desconsuela. ... Pero procedi, como en todas las 
tragedias de mi vida, chicas o grandes, con precisién, con resolucién, sin 
vacilacién.” With the appearance of a cazuela taken from the hearth and 
set on a plate of Talavera ware on the table, he learned that at the 
supper in the Castilian home the salad is the forerunner of the heavier 
food. 
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Events connected with the days of his youth are related with quiet 
humor. The chapter entitled “La letra ... con almendras entra” is a rela- 
tion of his first lessons in the catechism given by an ancient aunt while 
he knelt on the tiled floor of the cocina, and of receiving as a reward an 
almond that was supposed to fall from heaven when he repeated the 
“Padre Nuestro” without error. This mild deception, and others that 
jarred him a few years later when he went to live with his uncle, the 
priest, resulted in disbelief in orthodoxy, and anti-clericalism. “Men are 
a complex product resulting from the nature of the circumstances that 
surround them and influence them from the cradle to the grave,” Lerroux 
states. Nevertheless, he has sincere respect for all religions, a high regard 
for the worship of Christ. “Freedom of thought,” according to him, “is 
not the mere systematic negation of the moral content of a religion or 
of all religions, but the right to examine them, to discuss them, to accept 
or reject them, and to live with them, or without them.” 

His earliest recollections connected with life at school dwell upon the 
lack of comfort and the cold. At stated intervals the boys in the school 
at Pamplona were marched about the room and forced to exercise violently 
in order to keep warm. Conditions were unbelievably crude, and after a 
stay of six months the change to Vitoria, where his father’s regiment was 
transferred, was welcome. This was late in the year of 1870, and the 
Carlist agitation was beginning. Living conditions in Vitoria were more 
comfortable, but the family soon moved to Sevilla. Each move for the 
family was accomplished as a result of extreme labor on the part of the 
delicate mother and the overburdened father. The trip to Sevilla had to 
be made so economically that every member entered the third-class railway 
coach carrying a bundle in order to avoid more express charges on the 
household goods. The larger children bent down to make themselves 
smaller to escape payment of full fare; the little ones cringed and shrunk 
that they might appear young enough to ride free. The deprivation, the 
sacrifices shared by all, fused the souls of the members of the family as 
in a crucible, and formed a spiritual solidarity that has withstood the test 
of time. Lerroux tells of the abnegation of his parents with a tenderness 
that has become mellowed by the years. 

One of the most touching episodes concerns the struggle during the 
years of “vacas flacas” to keep the children in shoes. This was so intense 
that the mother, who was of gentle birth, being the daughter of a physi- 
cian, took lessons from a neighbor and learned to make them herself. The 
elder Lerroux would not allow her to continue, and he and Alejandro 
assumed the task. However, the members of the regiment must not know 
of their work as shoemaker for they would have become the butt of ridi- 
cule. A large black cowhide and other necessary pieces of leather were 
surreptitiously bought. The siesta hour, when every Spanish family is 
supposed to be secure from interruption, and the late hours of the night 
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were chosen as the only safe time for the performance of the work. The 
hide was taken from the chest where it was concealed. To secure the 
most economical results, the pattern was laid on the hide over and over 
again. Fitting the leather over the last, hammering, sewing, proved to be 
torture to the nervous disposition of the father. As he cut and stitched 
he called upon all the gods in protest, and at last when the shoe was fin- 
ished it appeared as the votive offering of a loving father, the symbol of 
a sentiment that converts prose into verse and changes the ridiculous into 
the sublime. “On one of those trying nights, surely a nimbus of ineffable 
light must have glowed around the head of that saint that cursed and 
swore over his task, of that father who was so good that through the 
virtue of his sacrifice the blasphemy of his evil words became converted 
into prayers of tenderness.” 

The proclamation of the Republic of 1873 is recalled. The excitement 
was somewhat similar to that prevailing during the last change of régime. 
Every adherent of the new order aspired to be appointed a jefe of some- 
thing or other, for the golden dream of every Spaniard, according to 
Lerroux, no sooner is he emancipated from slavery, is to be the amo. 
“Nobody is content with being merely a citizen, because nobody, or almost 
nobody, has developed a sense of citizenship.” Alejandro’s elder brother, 
Arturo, took advantage of a trip to Madrid to enlist in the Carlist army. 
This was so severe a blow to the father, who was an ardent Liberal, that 
he shed tears, declared himself dishonored, and refused to communicate 
with the boy. Letters to the absent son had to be written in secret, and 
Alejandro was called upon to assist his mother. She wrote the pure and 
musical Spanish of some of the pueblos of the ancient kingdoms of Leén 
and Castile and which becomes perfected, Lerroux writes, in certain re- 
gions of Andalucia. The mother dictated and the lad wrote. Sometimes 
she would bend over his shoulder to correct and guide him, or would take 
the paper from him to read and pick up the thread of her dictation, re- 
turning it bespattered with tears. These were the first lessons in literary 
composition for him who became one of the great men of Spain. Later, 
under the guidance of his uncle, the priest, he was thoroughly drilled in 
history, and also he became an excellent Latin scholar. 

When Alfonso XII entered Madrid after having been proclaimed 
king, Lerroux, who was then about eleven years of age, climbed a lamp- 
post along the Paseo del Prado and saw the event. He records that few 
people were in the streets, and that, instead of enthusiasm, they seemed 
to reveal fear, as if they apprehended the resurrection of Prim. 

The book is rich in entertaining incidents, relations of boyish pranks 
and of pathetic events. The chapters “Una nodriza de cuatro patas,” “Mis 
amores con una patata,” and “Monaguillo, campanero y sacristén” possess 
particular appeal. The book will increase in importance with the progress 
of the story of the life of Lerroux. 
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Salamanca, conquistador de riqueza, gran sefior,? by Conde de Ro- 
manones, appears as volume fourteen of the interesting series, Vidas 
espatiolas ... del siglo XIX. To amass a fortune, writes Count Romanones, 
seems rather brutal and prosaic, but not so when it is the result of the 
work of a genius, and, because of their uncommon intellectual power, 
Salamanca, Rockefeller, Carnegie, Stinnes, Morgan, and Krupp must be 
classed as of that order of men distinguished for mental superiority in 
the sphere of finance. José Salamanca y Mayol was born in Malaga in 
1811, the son of a wealthy and distinguished physician. The gift for for- 
tunate investments cannot be traced to any ancestor of Salamanca, but 
Count Romanones suspects that it may derive from his untiring industry, 
and that this may have developed through the influence of the English, 
who, even at that time, were established in Malaga, and, due to their 
devotion to business affairs, were making comfortable fortunes. Certainly 
from association with them in his impressionable years he became familiar 
with comfortable ways of living and hygienic refinements, which then 
were quite unknown in Spain, even among the highest classes. He was 
full of energy, and not content with student life, or even with outside 
activities ; he associated himself with conspirators in Granada and Gibral- 
tar in their efforts to overthrow the Absolutist régime. During the omi- 
nous period of the last decade of Ferdinand VII’s reign, the persecutions 
and rigorous measures against the Liberals were extreme. Seldom in the 
history of Spain have justice and the rights of citizens been held so lightly. 
Sympathizers of the constitutional régime were condemned to death and 
executed on the slightest suspicion. Years of service to his country qualify 
Count Romanones to write of these events with authority, and he presents 
an illuminating picture of the troublous times during which Salamanca 
lived. Although, after having pursued the study of the humanities in San- 
tiago, the future millionaire studied law in the University of Granada, 
he fell far short of becoming a scholar, and he acquired no fondness for 
legal problems. In his letters the errors in spelling were to be counted by 
the number of words, which proves that orthography is not indispensable 
for acquiring millions, becoming a member of the Cabinet, attaining the 
status of gran sefior, and passing into history. On the other hand, states 
the author, there are legions of men who write correctly but who can 
barely manage to accumulate enough to sustain life. Salamanca was one 
of those attractive conversationalists who charm and convince, and he 
made a point of making himself known to those whom he deemed essen- 
tial to his plans. With his iron will and rare intelligence he became rich 
before anyone knew how it happened, or on what his fortune was based. 


2 Vidas espatiolas e hispano-americanas del siglo XIX, Vol. XIV, Sala- 
manca, conquistador de riqueza, gran setior, by Conde de Romanones. 246 pp. 
Madrid, Espasa Calpe, 1930. Pts. 5. 
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Probably his first successful venture derived from the trust he inspired, 
and his faith in himself. The secret of his success lay in his confidence 
in Spain. Great fortunes do not usually originate in years of prosperity, 
but during times when people are billowed about by misfortune and failure, 
when exceptional intelligence is capable of seeing the outcome and dis- 
counting the future. Salamanca plunged into business enterprises that 
seemed to him feasible without stopping to calculate the capital needed. 
“He who waits to begin an enterprise until he has the capital this requires 
will never become a millionaire.” His great financial successes were due 
to his faculty of comprehension that led him to take advantage of the 
happy opportunity) to his gift for managing men, and, when necessary, of 
buying them. Alsg, he made use of credit, but he never conceded it to 
others. 

The salons exifting in Madrid at the time, and now unfamiliar in high 
society in the Capital, are described by Count Romanones. These were 
presided over bY illustrious women of remarkable intellect. The salon of 
the Duchess of Rivas was Conservative in tone; that of Medinaceli, Lib- 
eral; and that of Maria Buschental, whose box in the theater was opposite 
Medinaceli’s, was thronged by the politicians of the most advanced ideas, 
one of the most assiduous of whom was Castelar. “No less exclusive and 
attractive wefe the gatherings at the home of the Countess of Campo 
Alange, whofe sarcasm and fine quality of satire are not yet forgotten, as 









well as Ils given by the Countess of Montijo, who was gifted with 
remarkable talent and exuberant imagination, and who had the good for- 
tune to her dreams converted into reality by marrying one of her 


daughters to the French Emperor, and another to the Duke of Alba, and 
who has passed into history lauded by the facile and brilliant pen of Pros- 
per Mérimée.” 

Salamanca’s rise to great wealth, his downfalls and recoveries, com- 
plete the story of an interesting career that was the talk of Spain for five 
decades. The book throws interesting sidelights on Spanish life and on a 
period of Spanish history which has challenged the pens of many eminent 
writers, but which has never been discussed with more pungency than by 
Count Romanones. 

Via crucis rojo, by Arturo Casanueva, a distinguished lawyer of San- 
tander, claims attention because of originality. Each of the fourteen 
verses which make up the work takes its title from one of the stations of 
the cross, and is dedicated to a prominent man who was deported during 
the final period of the monarchy. Among the more noteworthy of the 
exiled were Unamuno, Francisco de Cossio, and the author. The book is 
a spontaneous expression, a work that demanded to be written, and it was 


3 Via crucis rojo, by Arturo Casanueva. 81 pp. Madrid, Compafiia general 
de Artes Graficas, 1930. Pts. 3. 
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composed with the imagination of the author fixed on Jerusalem. The 
verse expresses loftiness of thought and profound Biblical learning. A 
noteworthy feature is a Prologue by Dr. Gregorio Marafién, who discusses 
the recent revolution in Spain, and the difference between Bolshevism and 
the movement that swept Alfonso XIII from the throne. The Spanish 
soul is impregnated with religion. An unsurpassable abyss opens between 
the Spanish and the Russian people. Lenin is as much the antipodes of 
Unamuno as the tragic string of specters dragging their boats along the 
Volga are the counterpoint of the care-free fishermen drawing in their 
nets on the coast of Malaga. The revolution in Spain, Dr. Marafién finds, 
was the result of an innate yearning for divinity to be found in almost 
every intellectual movement in the world of today, even in the political 
movement, which is guided by purely intellectual forces. 

The members of the Spanish Academy who have at their disposition 
the Fastenrath Prize for creative literature failed to make the award for 
1932. However, the Gran Premio de Literatura was bestowed upon a post- 
humous novel by Mauricio Bacarisse, entitled Los terribles amores de 
Agilberto y Celedonia.* Bacarisse states in his Foreword that he has en- 
deavored to develop the technique of the psychological analysis in a tra- 
ditionally Spanish manner. He dwells chiefly upon the main character, 
Agilberto. The outstanding feminine personages, Celedonia and Mab, in 
conformity with his plan, are treated in a mythical or legendary fashion. 
His cardinal themes are the supremacy of the verbal suggestion; the com- 
batant superiority of myths of reality, the influence of phantasy upon 
myths, and the affirmation that material love, considered instinctive even 
in the most primitive forms of civilization, is the least material thing in the 
world. The vagaries of his protagonist he explains as in keeping with the 
classic and orthodox duality of body and soul. The form of the novel he 
believes free of foreign influence, but he acknowledges that it may fall 
short of perfection. 

Bacarisse first became known in Spain as a poet, according to the eru- 
dite literary critic, R. Cansinos-Assens, in his work La evolucién de la 
poesia. Bacarisse’s first book of verse, El esfuerzo, was as original and 
without precedent in Spain as his Terribles amores, and necessitated de- 
fense against lack of comprehension. His poetry is characterized by origi- 
nality and nobility of spirit, and his poem “Adonia,” which was published 
in the volume La ofrenda de Espatia a Rubén Dario, states Cansinos- 
Assens, is “alta y blanca como una pira a la que se han arrojado suntuosas 
y lucientes trofeos, es lo més digno de la memoria del maestro extinto.” 

Perhaps Los terribles amores de Agilberto y Celedonia is more signifi- 


* Los terribles amores de Agilberto y Celedonia, by Mauricio Bacarisse. 
(Gran Premio Nacional de Literatura, 1932.) 346 pp. Madrid, Espasa Calpe, 
1931. Pts. 5. 
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cant to the Latin mind than to the Anglo-Saxon. A Spanish critic quali- 
fies it as a “libro hondo, lleno de sugerencias, desconcertante por las mil- 
tiples luces que a cada revuelta nos hieren en los ojos.’ Perhaps, also, it 
needs explanation and defense, for, while the descriptions are original and 
plastic, almost erudite at times, and the work possesses much of interest, 
in the case of this reviewer, at least, as a novel it fails to attract, and 
because of a certain unfortunate erotic tendency it would not prove useful 
to teachers of Spanish. 

Llama de Cera,® a book of three novelettes by Concha Espina, will 
prove of interest to students of Spanish. The first of the novelettes gives 
the title to the book, then follow “Cura de amor” and “Las nitias desapare- 
cidas,” stories of life in Spain over which has come a sudden change. 
These tales will possess value as records of an epoch that has passed. 

One must agree with Antonio Sagarna, a critic of Buenos Aires, who 
writes in the popular review, Nosotros, that on reading the works of 
Concha Espina one experiences a sensation of loftiness, of desire to im- 
prove, of forgetfulness and scorn of all that is trivial and unworthy. 

Singladuras,* the first volume of Concha Espina’s record of her jour- 
ney to Cuba and the United States in 1929, was issued early in 1931, and 
Alas y leguas, a continuation of her viaje americano, is awaited with 
eagerness by her vast clientele of readers all over the world. In Singla- 
duras, in the exquisite prose which is so familiar to her admirers, she 
describes her impressions while on the sea, while in the Antilles, and in 
the East. While crossing the ocean she was obsessed by recollections of 
the early Spanish navigators, as were the characters created by Blasco 
Ibafiez in Los Argonautas who were bound for Buenos Aires. Both writ- 
ers are struck by the contrast between the ships and the conveniences pro- 
vided for travel in that earlier day and the present time. Possibly both 
feel that, notwithstanding the credit given the early navigators, it falls 
short of their desert. In the chapter in Singladuras entitled “Sombra de 
carabelas,” Concha Espina compares the super-modern cabin of the cap- 
tain, with its air of elegance and ease, its telephones, wireless, and all the 
latest developments for calculation of the waters and the stars, with the 
high deck of Columbus on the “Santa Maria.” In the tiny caravel was so 
little space that there was only room for “cinco caciques de pie.” The 
furniture consisted of “a litter as narrow as a cradle, a pine chest, a 
wrought-iron lantern; in the corners were weapons, banners, and writing 
paper.” 

The Jewish districts in New York City recalled to the mind of the 
authoress the part played by these people in the discovery and settlement 


5 [lama de Cera, by Concha Espina. 235 pp. Pts. 5. 


6 Singladuras, by Concha Espina. 309 pp. Madrid, Renacimiento, Com- 
pafiia Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, 1931. Pts. 7. 
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of America, which, perhaps, in the popular mind at least, has received 
scant recognition. The Sephardic soul, she points out, journeyed in the 
vessels of Columbus, played its part in the Discovery, and found shelter 
in the New Spains. Later, English Jews supported Bolivar with their 
gold in his struggle for American independence. The Ashkenazim through- 
out the world, and the Sephardim, aided the American leaders to obtain 
the liberty of which they dreamed, as did the Spaniards who had settled 
in the New World. 

The suggestion that the ancient buildings of Chichén Itza in Yucatan 
may have been a sacred Israelitic city, the “Jerusalem of America,” is a 
matter for our archaeologists to ponder. Let them tell what became of 
the tenth lost tribe if it did not, as tradition says, cross Atlantis, reach 
the unknown continent, set up its tents in Anahuac, “and build the mar- 
velous city whose remains challenge the imagination of the world.” 

Singladuras, with its wealth of descriptive matter, proves that, with 
the passing of the years, the power and imagination of Concha Espina are 
ever more completely unfolding. 

Manuel Azajia’s position in the sphere of Spanish politics directs re- 
newed attention to his literary productions. He is both premier and min- 
ister of war. His first work, Estudios de politica francesa, appeared in 
1919. His Vida de Don Juan Valera won the Premio Nacional de Lit- 
eratura in 1926. El jardin de los frailes appeared in 1927, and Valera en 
Italia in 1929. His play entitled La corona was published in 1930, and was 
recently produced on the stage in Barcelona. Plumas y palabras,’ a book 
of essays, also appeared in 1930. Azajia is a caustic critic, eloquent, in- 
dependent, and unconventional. He expresses himself, even in his earlier 
writings, with the assertion and conviction of one accustomed to an audi- 
ence. An example of his style may be welcome, as his books have not 
circulated widely in this country. If he is popular at home, it is not be- 
cause he throws a sop to the multitude. On the contrary, in his essay, 
“El Idearium de Ganivet,” he rails: 

“En este Madrid jamas sabe uno a qué carta quedarse en el juego de 
las valoraciones literarias. El silencio envuelve por igual a muertos y a 
vivos, 0, peor atin, los envuelve la alabanza pegajosa de los estipidos, 
especie de engrudo que deja al artista y a cuanto representa, inabordable 
e intocable. Cualquier pretexto es bueno para eximir a la inteligencia de 
la penosa y comprometida funcién de juzgar; penosa porque es esfuerzo, 
y comprometida porque la opinién propia, si es libre y expresa, puede 
ahuyentar a una clientela, o enojar al patron, o frustrar la esperanza de 
un destino de seis mil reales. A los grandes se les deja dormir en sus 
hornacinas por puro respeto. No se nos ha olvidado que al morir Galdés 


™ Plumas y palabras, by Manuel Azafia. 339 pp. Compafiia Ibero-Americana 
de Publicaciones, 1930. Pts, 5. 
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opin6é don Antonio Zozaya que la pretensién de criticar la obra de don 
Benito era empresa superior a la inteligencia humana. A los menores se 
les dispensa el amistoso favor de desdefiarlos. Madrid, tan conservador en 
todo, lo es mas que nada en literatura, por falta de discernimiento. Ante 
valores coetaneos de los toros de Guisando, tenidos por actuales, todavia 
es ritual quitarse el sombrero; subsisten, como el buen pafio que no se 
vende en el fondo del arca, a fuerza de no usarlos. Acufiada una repu- 
tacion, no corre peligro de desgastarse nunca, por la sencilla razén de que 
no circula. Muere un escritor. Pasaran afios, lustros, siglos acaso: no se 
observara que sus obras se reimpriman, ni que se le dediquen articulos o 
libros, ni que se hable de él entre gente de letras, ni quedara ya rastro de 
su influjo en la literatura viviente. ‘Este es un escritor olvidado’—dira 
para si el discreto—. Error. Un accidente basta para demostrarlo: si el 
azar de una lectura, de un viaje, o una fogarada de patriotismo local 
encienden un pecho ingenuo en admiracion subita, se apresura a comunicar 
al publico su descubrimiento: tratase de vindicar una gloria perdida. A 
esa voz responden las ranas de sus charcos. Resulta que todas las ranas de 
la peninsula venian infundiendo en sus renacuajos ese mismo culto. 
Muevese gran estruendo. Asi el ladrido de un can suscita en el silencio 
de la noche el ladrar de los demas canes de la aldea. Alborotan hasta 
reventar. Luego se abate sobre el escritor otra montafia de silencio, que 
puede tener la densidad y la duracién de la gran piramide de Egipto.” 

As for Ganivet, Azafia finds that one who read his works in his youth, 
and takes them up again twenty years later, realizes that Ganivet was an 
intellectual tragedy, the perfect type of the autodidactic, of disordered 
and retarded culture; one who aimed to solve major problems, but who 
stood forth dazed and terrified in their presence and made his escape from 
them by means of a pirouette. Azafia qualifies Ganivet as a misanthrope 
and a misogynist, as lacking in sensibility and failing in art. 

Azafia’s most recent book, Una politica,® is said to be the most widely 
read book of the hour in Spain, as recent events have stimulated interest 
in works of this nature. The period between 1930 and 1932 is covered, 
and every detail connected with the change from monarchy to republic is 
discussed; the military rebellion against the Republic is described; the 
expropriation of the lands of the conspirators is justified; the confiscation 
of the property of the Jesuits is dealt with, as also is the expropriation of 
the lands belonging to the nobility. A work of this scope, by so authori- 
tative an author, cannot be overlooked. 


8 Una politica, by Manuel Azafia. 600 pp. Espasa Calpe, 1932. Pts. 8. 
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Ensayos sobre el sentido de la cultura espafiola, por Feper1co bE Onis. 
Publicaciones de la Residencia de Estudiantes, Serie II, Vol. 18. Ma- 
drid, 1932. 284 pages. 


The endeavor here is to find the residuum of real value in the cosas 
de Espatia after an assay of Spain’s contributions to European culture, 
“o lo que llamamos cultura.” The reader of the table of contents will 
wonder how the essays, apparently not closely related, can throw light on 
so extensive and intricate a subject; but the wonder ceases with reading, 
for there is a thread of continuity guiding the inquiry consistently to a 
general conclusion, which the reader will come upon early or late accord- 
ing to the direction of his own previous reading. Meantime he will have 
been delighted with a style of rare grace and a sincerity so evident as to 
win his friendly attention. The essays are unrevised occasional addresses 
covering the last twenty years. It was a wise decision not to revise but 
to leave them with their superficial contradictions of each other as a 
testimony to the veering outlook of any thoughtful observer in a world 
that, itself, has been changing its outlook. The question is, to what extent 
has Spain veered with the rest of Europe, to what extent has she stood 
fast, to what extent has her constancy and consistency steadied, sobered, 
and permanently impressed Europe with Spanish cultures, political, re- 
ligious, or aesthetic ? 

The essence of the survey seems to be something like this: that non- 
Spanish civilization, on entering the Renaissance, went far astray in some 
respects, whereas Spain, by holding strongly to medievalism, has been a 
salutary world influence; that the very things that have made Spain some- 
what anomalous since the Renaissance are now the things of most value 
to her, her American progeny, and her European neighbors. 

To understand modern European history, one must especially observe 
the reign of the Catholic Sovereigns and of Charles V, Spain’s most 
fruitful period, one of inner unity and harmony. The spiritual state of 
Spain at that time is one of the bases of modern Europe. If this conclu- 
sion astonishes the reader, he is invited to read again the book of history 
while Professor de Onis holds the candle. 

Beginning in Italy, the Renaissance was quickly in possession of 
French thought and more slowly progressed through Germany and Eng- 
land. But Spain remained long unaffected and consequently withdrawn 
from the rest of Europe, in an isolation prolonged until antagonisms were 
bred, friendly curiosity died, history was forgotten or misread, and the 
world formed the habit of regarding Spain as an outsider who had never 
been of much importance culturally. Yet many items of Europe’s patri- 
mony are Spanish. Our author says: 
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“No hay en toda la historia un pueblo que haya sufrido en tan poco 
tiempo una transformacién tan honda, general, y duradera como la que 
Espafia sufrid desde 1492 hasta 1536. Entre las fuerzas nuevas que lle- 
varon a cabo esa transformacién de Espafia no falt6é ninguna de las que 
actuaron en los demas paises y que sin vacilar consideramos como tipica- 
mente modernas.” 

In that period Spain herself produced the most powerful factors of 
her transformation. In the first place, the fall of medievalism was most 
ruinous where —in non-Spanish Europe — medievalism had been most 
rigidly erected. In Spain, medievalism had not crystallized and become 
expressive. This fact, together with the unifying reign of the Catholic 
Sovereigns, brought Spain into a singular position of preparedness for 
the new dispensation ; from that position she was the first European people 
to advance, the first to conceive modernity. She did this entirely in her 
own way, not in consequence of the Italian Renaissance. And her ad- 
vance was so far in the vanguard, so vigorous and single-minded, that it 
is not too much to say that Spanish unity, expansion, conquest, and colo- 
nization, based on her religious conception of the state, are the capital 
features of the Renaissance and the first of modern phenomena. 

Many find it absurd to consider absolutism as modern, to consider re- 
ligion, as a function of the state, to be of the essence of modernism. Yet 
these have been prime characteristics of modern history, especially in 
Protestant lands. Both were introduced by Spain. Spanish unification 
through religion and through intellectual culture was simultaneous and 
indistinguishable. Furthermore, absolutism—to Spaniards more than to 
others—meant equality before the law. All these conceptions were antipo- 
dal to feudalism; they all cohered to each other in a powerful unity that 
enabled Spain to lead the world into modernism. 

Add language to this unity. The great humanist Antonio Nebrija in 
1492 declared religious unity and language unity as of an importance equal 
to the discovery of America. By their means Spain arrived at national 
consciousness—that peculiarly modern phenomenon—before any other 
people. 

Add the arts. Not only new lands overseas, but at home Spain discov- 
ered the terra firma of the Celestina—that true portico of the modern 
drama and the modern novel, “las dos grandes corrientes tipicas y exclu- 
sivas de la edad moderna.” The Celestina owes nothing to the Italian 
Renaissance in its principal aspect; its esthetic unity is entirely new, not 
even hinted at in any earlier art; it added a new dimension to literature. 
Yet it could not have been added if its author had been a child of the 
Renaissance, for the sources of the Celestina lie deep in the Middle Ages. 

Here is an apparent but not a real paradox, because the Celestina is a 
completely modern work, not in spite of its being medieval but precisely 
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because it is medieval. All the modern world, indeed, is rooted in medie- 
valism. The entire epoch of the Celestina is a unity of diverse medieval 
parts; it is not a mixture, not a mere juxtaposition, but a unity deriving 
from a single spiritual attitude, essentially modern. 

I have summarized the more salient assertions of our essayist, but 
cannot within the allowed space summarize his support of them. It is 
necessary to read these essays for one’s self to feel the force of the argu- 
ment for a Spain which, while in fact the pioneer of modernism, has been 
so mistakenly regarded as a retarding factor. There are other matters, 
too, in these essays besides the ones we have glanced at; there are studies 
of the concept of patriotism, essays on Galddés, on the study of Spanish 
in the United States, and other apparently disconnected matters; but, as 
I said at the outset, there is a thread of continuity that unifies them; and 
the crystalline style is a constant delight. 


The Dramatic Art of Moreto, by Rutn Lee Kennepy. (Doctoral the- 
sis.) (Reprint from Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 
Vol. XIII, Nos. 1-4.) University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1932. 
221 pages. 

Doctor Kennedy has the conscience of an artist and has put into the 
Appendix all the laboratory miscellany, leaving a clear and coherent nar- 
rative unencumbered with technical studies of authenticity and so forth. 
The result is much more impressive as a piece of scholarship than the 
clutter of documentary evidence which chokes many a valuable work. 
Here, we have Moreto the man and Moreto the dramatist, his successes 
and failures, his influence and its extent, his times as mirrored in his 
plays, the mechanics of his theater and its spirit, and Moreto’s place in 
literary history, rounded out into a realizable figure: the famous author of 
El Desdén con el desdén, El lindo Don Diego, Trampa adelante, El Pare- 
cido en la Corte, and other comedies which after nearly three centuries 
still hold the stage. 

“If Moreto’s work is placed in comparison with that of Lope, Tirso, 
Calderén, or Rojas,” says Doctor Kennedy, “one cannot deny that they 
surpass him in creative imagination and in wealth of lyric expression 
. . . . He stands nearer to Alarc6én in spirit than to any of the other 
dramatists of the Golden Age . . . . but one does not feel in his come- 
dias that depth of emotional nature that is discernible in those of the 
Mexican dramatist . . . . On the other hand, he is, for me, superior to 
Alarcén in his portrayal of women, in his sense of the comic, and in his 
use of the didactic . . . . He stood apart from the Calderonian current, 
rejecting both the extremes of the pundonor and the bombastic dialogue 
that characterize the tragedies of that school, the abuses of disguise and 
the overcomplication of plot that mar its comedies. Indeed... . from 
Moreto to Moratin there is but a step—the step from poetry to prose.” 
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Los Misterios del Corpus de Valencia, por HERMENEGILDO CorBaTo. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. XVI, 
No. 1, University of California Press, Berkeley, California, 1932. 
172 pages. 


I know too little about the subject to do more than call attention to 
Dr. Hermenegildo Corbaté’s Los Misterios del Corpus de Valencia and 
to quote from the Preface the following, which will suggest the value of 
Dr. Corbaté’s study not only to students of dramatic literature but also to 
those seeking fresh linguistic material. 

“Apenas sabemos nada sobre el drama sagrado en Espafia. Esto no 
quiere decir que los dramas de caracter religioso no adquirieran un gran 
florecimiento en la peninsula, sino que desgraciadamente los textos anti- 
guos de dichas obras debieron de desaparecer, como desaparecieron otros 
muchos monumentos literarios de los siglos medios ... 

“En el presente estudio nos hemos propuesto los siguientes fines: 
(1) Reproducir el texto original de los misterios valencianos tal como se 
halla en el Gnico manuscrito existente... (2) Estudiar sus notas carac- 
teristicas, ya linguisticas, ya literarias, para contribuir ... al conocimiento 
del desarrollo histérico de la lengua valenciana, y para determinar en lo 
posible la antigiiedad y vicisitudes del texto de estos misterios. (3) Ex- 
aminar sus relaciones con otros misterios de la época, ya de Espajia, ya 
de otras naciones. (4) Aclarar ciertos puntos histéricos y afiadir nuevos 
datos sobre las representaciones de estos dramas sagrados en la procesién 
del Corpus de Valencia.” 

I hardly need to say that these purposes have been fulfilled with Dr. 
Corbaté’s usual thoroughness and clearness. The study of the language, 
diction, and versification is very interesting to any student of Spanish. 
As to the matter of the drama, the author of the study has with decorum 
refrained from finding any of it amusing, but I must admit that the con- 
versation between Eve and the Serpent is delightfully naive. 


Historical Evolution of Hispanic America, by J. Frep Rippy, Professor 
of History at Duke University. New York, F. S. Crofts & Company, 
1932. xvi + 580 pages. 

This is a well-printed book with a clear exposition in spite of its high 
compression. There is one disproportion: the arts and sciences are given 
too little space. For instance, the intellectual life of seventeenth-century 
Mexico is given two pages, of which six lines are devoted to Don Carlos 
de Sigiienza and eight words to Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz—the two 
chief intelligences of that century and country. Several lines, several 
pages of export-tonnage figures and the like could have yielded space to 
such as they. 

Historians who write on Latin-American history seem to feel that 
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they should say something about literature. They know that the spiritual 
values of the countries whose economic and political shortcomings they 
dissect and discuss need recognition. Unfortunately, they know little about 
the topic and make foolish mistakes: for example, page 269, “The greatest 
Argentine novelist of the period was Carlos Maria Ocantos.” Ocantos’ 
greatness was very ephemeral before Hugo Wast, Manuel Galvez, Benito 
Lynch, Carlos Reyles, and Ricardo Gitiraldes began to write. 

The cause of such statements is a hasty use of manuals, an evil which 
appears in the pages devoted to historical appreciations as well. While 
Professor Rippy’s book is excellent in those parts dealing with his own 
profound studies, in others it is extremely deficient, and even incorrect. 
On page 188 we read: “Mitre was a man of sincere patriotism. . . . . 
He encouraged immigration and the construction of railways; he pro- 
moted postal and telegraph service; he founded national colleges and 
encouraged congress to subsidize national education; he reformed the cus- 
toms service and laid plans for the conquest of Patagonia.” All these 
were the achievements of his successors, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento 
and Nicolas Avellaneda. Sarmiento is only mentioned as being Mitre’s 
successor, and given the middle name of “Fausto.” There are so many 
inaccuracies of detail in the encyclopedic portions of the book that one 
wonders whether these were not compiled by a ghost writer. 

Relations between Great Britain and the United States resulting from 
their Hispanic-American interests are commendably treated: all is clear, 
connected, dispassionate, very interesting; these qualities notably obtain 
in the whole section on the international relations of the powers in 
Spanish America. No unbiased German, Yankee, Frenchman, or Briton 
can properly charge unfairness or parti pris; it is a historian’s book, not 
an advocate’s. If, for the sake of brevity, Yankee aggressiveness, as in 
Panama, is passed over with a few words, the comment at the end of the 
book shows the preceding narrative was not avoiding awkward data, such 
as the “Big Stick” and “Dollar Diplomacy,” since they are finally brought 
forward and duly examined. And after enumerating all the grievances 
against the Colossus for more than a century, and advocating a policy 
that would remove all reasonable fear and resentment, the book concludes : 

“On their side, the Latin Americans would do well to realize that the 
great powers of the world are very intolerant toward petty, chronic dis- 
orders in regions rich in the resources which these powers desire, and 
that programs of reform followed by orgies of graft and occasional in- 
justice to foreigners are likely to deprive them of the support of public 
opinion in the United States, which is their best means of defense until 
world conditions change. Moreover, both justice and prudence would 
seem to demand that they read with due caution the bitter criticisms of 
Yankee policy often circulated by European journalists with the ulterior 
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view of advancing the economic interests of their nationals at the expense 
of the United States and of Pan-American harmony.” 

This is a good book both in scholarship and attitude. It is not a 
handbook of twenty countries, but an account of the stream of history 
through three centuries in the Americas. 


S. L. MrLLarp ROSENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


As duas Espanhas. Licées feitas no Instituto de Altos Estudos nos dias 
27, 29 e 30 de Janeiro de 1932. Por FipeLino pe Ficuerrepo. Coim- 
bra, Imprensa da Universidade, 1932. 263 pages. 


Prevalecen en las obras de Fidelino de Figueiredo dos caracteristicas 
muy arraigadas en su espiritu. Claridad expositiva, rectilinea. Y unidad 
de pensamiento ante los problemas contemporaneos de la vida. La conse- 
cuencia de su pensar le lleva al problema “Espajia,” a la incognita x de la 
cultura y civilizacion europeas. Ya con anterioridad reciente, desarrollaba 
la tesis de que la historia de Espafia es la historia de Portugal en propor- 
cién inversa. Ahora vuelve a recordarlo: 

“A assincronia das histérias dos dois povos peninsulares recorda a 

operacao do pneumo-torax : emquanto um pulmo descansa, outro respira 
mais fundo” (pag. 15). 
Si Figueiredo no se acerca al problema “Portugal,” es porque la situaci6n 
politica de su pais no se lo permite. Ademas, que hablando de Espajia es 
como se lava la ropa sucia de la peninsula—como con las buenas comadres, 
que lavandola es como se entienden—. 

2 El fin de As duas Espanhas? 

“Assinalar o tipismo e a composicgao do clima espiritual de Espanha 
é o escopo déste ensaio breve, ainda que menos breve e mais ostentoso 
de erudicdo do que eu desejaria” (pag. 14). 

Puntales de la tesis que se desarrollan son: 1° La existencia de dos Es- 
pafias opuestas. Dentro de Espajia, las vemos en las Ilamadas “izquierdas” 
y “derechas” ; mal llamadas por cierto, pues 

“‘Direitas’ e ‘esquerdas’ em Espanha sao coisa mais complexa do que 

em qualquer parte; nao significam uma simple distingao de métodos de 
actuacéo ou de ritmo na politica e, portanto, no caminho da historia, 
distingao que, em ultima analise, se reduz a uma diferenca de tempera- 
mento e reflete os dois andamentos histéricos, evolugao e revolugao” 
(pag. 22). 
Y tiene razén. Ahi estan hoy, por ejemplo, un ex-conde de Romanones 
que es monarquico y cree en los éxitos de la Republica; un Don Angel 
Ossorio y Gallardo que llama a las “derechas” y le contestan las “izquier- 
das”; un Lerroux que es “radical,” pero resulta conservador; y un Azafia 
que es “republicano” y juega al alim6n con los socialistas. 
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Fuera de Espafia, existe un desconocimiento absurdo y hasta mal in- 
tencionado de su historia, de su actuacién como civilizadora, de sus aporta- 
ciones hasta ahora expuestas o aceptadas a regafiadientes. Valen un buen 
vaso de vino de Oporto—o un delicioso Curagao—estas afirmaciones : 


“ 


.. entendo que a velha tese do isolamento peninsular precisava de ser 
invertida; nao fomos nds que nos isolamos do mundo, porque muito via- 
jamos por éle e muito, demasiado até, nos envolvemos nas suas contendas, 
mesmo no grande século de expansdo ultramarina, e da Europa transpire- 
naica recebemos todas as influéncias; o mundo europeu é que se isolou 
de nés nos séculos XVII e XVIII, ao ponto de fazer da peninsula uma 
regiao de exOticas curiosidades excursionistas, que os viajantes registra- 
vam e divulgavam com o alvorégo de novos Marco Polos ou Mendes 
Pinto” (pag. 10). 

“E a Europa de além Pirinéus, aberta a todas as influéncias e, depois 
do apogeu espanhol, criadora de originalidades opostas a ideologia caste- 
Ihana, divorciou-se do mundo hispanico. E essas diferengas e ésses 
contrastes de matizes religiosos, politicos, morais e artisticos logo se pa- 
tentearam bem flagrantes e logo foram interpretados, umas vezes pejo- 
rativamente—e surgiu a lenda anti-espanhola, a Espanha negra—outras, 
intelectualizadamente—e surgiu toda essa longa filosofia da decadéncia 
espanhola, os arbitristas e 0 ensaio critico, uma peculiaridade da moderna 
literatura de Espanha, que traduz a sua inquietacgdo espiritual como o 
lirismo portugués expressa 0 mais tipico da nossa sensibilidade” (pag. 23). 


La verdad de estas afirmaciones hubieran quedado mas patentes, si Fi- 
gueiredo hubiese llegado a ver la analogia tan exacta que existe entre la 
leyenda negra espafiola y la que se cred en torno a la Edad Media. La 
ciencia protestante, por muy cientifica que hubiese querido ser, era ante 
todo protestante y tomé actitudes y posturas tan denigrantes y tan falsas 
como las de los catélicos apostélicos romanos. Y ese problema que quieren 
que sea religioso—la libertad de la conciencia—no lo es mas que en apari- 
encia. La politica a base de los intereses econdmicos era lo mas vital y 
primordial del problema. Es un axioma absoluto el que un estado tiene 
derecho a proteger su vida con cualesquiera medios, buenos o malos. Eso 
es lo que hizo Espafia en el siglo XVI. Y eso lo hacen hoy dia Rusia, 
Italia, los Estados Unidos, etc., etc. En fin, la creacién de la leyenda 
negra de la Edad Media como la de Espafia fué un arma eficaz que utili- 
zaron los protestantes para vencer al enemigo mortal por medio del despres- 
tigio. Todo lo cual queda para algunos capitulos de un libro en cierne. 

2° Los que representan estas dos corrientes opuestas, estas dos facetas 
de la historia de Espafia, son Felipe II y Don Quijote. Este es “simul- 
taneamente un mito humano y un simbolo nacional” (pag. 29), que en- 
carna las aspiraciones del genio espafiol. Pero, Felipe II fué el que 
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fragué la Espajia del siglo X VI y “el agente mas perseverante y prolongado 
(1556-1598) del proceso de unificacién politica y religiosa” (pag. 36). 
Resultado: los vaivenes de una politica o de “filipizacién” o de “desfilipi- 
zacion,” con la preponderancia de aquélla por desgracia—para nosotros— 

Partiendo de estas dos ideas—tesis, presenta Figueiredo el cuadro his- 
torico de “las dos Espafias”: “filipizacion” de Espafia hasta llegar a un 
punto-cumbre ; propaganda de “los obreros de la Espafia negra,” que corre 
paralelamente con la decadencia que se inicia con “el ambiente borbonico” ; 
recrudescencia del problema del valor de la cultura hispanica al lanzar 
Masson de Morvilliers su grito absurdo y denigrador, haciendo surgir con 
vigor una literatura en pro y en contra de aquél; bordadas de derecha a 
izquierda y vice versa de la politica espafiola, hasta que surgen dos desci- 
fradores de la esfinge hispanica: Ganivet y Unamuno. Y con éstos, el 
despertar de la esfinge. Conformes, hasta cierto punto. Hasta cierto punto 
nada mas, porque sin la inteligencia robusta de Pablo Iglesias, la esfinge, 
aunque despierta, no hubiera echado a caminar. La revolucidn no se podia 
hacer de arriba a abajo, como queria Maura. En cambio, Pablo Iglesias 
supo por donde empezar. Ani esta la Republica. 

Libro de valia es éste de As duas Espanhas, que a pesar de algunas 
ausencias bibliograficas, todo él es un resumen sobrio, acompasado, sin 
exaltaciones politicas que le den un matiz tendencioso, de la historia de la 
historia de Espajfia. 

Como en los toros, ovacién y misica. 


FEepERICO SANCHEZ 
UNIveRSITY oF CALIFORNIA 


The Dance of Death in Spain and Catalonia. (A dissertation presented 
to the faculty of Bryn Mawr College in partial fulfilment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy.) By FLoreNnce 
Wauyte. Baltimore, Waverly Press, Inc., 1931. 175 pages. 

Most American doctoral dissertations seem heavy and pedantic, and 
make very dull reading. The present work is a pleasing exception to the 
rule: Miss Whyte shows herself to be not only a scholar but also a skilful 
writer endowed with the faculty of vivifying her presentation of fact 
and theory. 

In Part I of the work, entitled “Genesis,” three elements of the 
Dances of Death are studied in successive chapters: the estates (types of 
social strata), the dance, and the personification of Death. In its general 
medieval aspects the motive of the estates has already been studied by 
other scholars. Miss Whyte, after analyzing the types of society pre- 
sented in the Danca general de la Muerte, which she uses as her point of 
departure for discussion of the estates, proceeds to a discussion of author- 
ship. Because of the abundance of traces of peninsular background in it, 
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she rejects Seelmann’s theory that the Danga general is a translation of a 
lost Old French original, and makes the reminder that the word traslada- 
cién appearing in the Prologue often signifies “copy,” rather than “trans- 
lation.” In this connection she points out that the codex of the Escorial 
is a clean copy. Apropos of the utilization of the versification of the poem 
(versos de arte mayor) as an aid in dating its composition, Dr. Whyte 
shows that the vogue of arte mayor had begun in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century when the cuaderna via was becoming outmoded; 
therefore, there is no good metrical reason for assuming that the poem 
was written after Juan de Mena had contributed to the popularity of 
arte mayor, i.e., as late as 1450. 

In 1520 a continuation or, rather, an enlargement of the Danga general 
appeared. Twenty-five new types are added to the estates. Many of these 
new types are from the lower social ranks. Miss Whyte calls attention to 
the increased realism manifest here—a realism achieved at the expense of 
the subtle satire of the Escorial manuscript. 

In her discussion of the continuation dated 1497 and made by Pedro 
de Carbonell of the anonymous Catalan translation of the Old French 
Dance macabre, Miss Whyte shows that the enumeration of estates has 
here reached the culmination of subdivision in the upper spheres of life, 
although included in the types is the bastaix, or ganapdn, so important 
for picaroon literature of the sixteenth century. Carbonell states in his 
continuation that the Dance macabre was composed by one “Joannes Cli- 
machus sive Climages,” who was “Canciller de Paris.” He inserts in his 
work an epigram in Latin alleged to have been composed by Climages. 
Although Miss Whyte does not succeed in explaining away various diffi- 
culties that lie in the way of this attribution, she does locate a new Jehan 
de Clamenges, or Climages, whose family name was Poillevillain, and she 
finds the epigram recurring and ascribed to the same author in a sermon 
preached by March Berga in 1479 over the body of John II. 

In the second chapter of Part I Miss Whyte studies the Dance. Since 
the Spanish peninsula apparently lacks paintings depicting the Dance of 
Death, a starting-point is found in the primitive Ad Mortem festinamus, 
preserved, together with its music, in the Litbre Vermell, a manuscript 
collection of songs, dances, and ascetic treatises from the Monastery of 
Montserrat. Dr. Whyte shows incidentally that three of the nine stanzas 
of Ad Mortem festinamus are found in a Contemptus mundi bearing the 
date 1267. But these lack the association of death and dancing; hence 
Miss Whyte, rejecting W. Fehse’s theory of the origin of the Dances of 
Death and following that of Francis Douce, proceeds to build up an in- 
genious hypothesis, supported by some documentary proof, whereby the 
monks of Montserrat, in seeking to supplant objectionable songs and 
dances on the part of pilgrims, fostered substitutes of the Ad Mortem 
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festinamus type. In this connection she remarks that the Danga general 
de la Muerte also implies representation by living beings, and calls atten- 
tion to the general importance of religious dances in Spain. It would 
seem to the present reviewer that Miss Whyte has interpreted much too 
literally the various references to dancing contained in the Danga general. 
As she herself indicates, the Danca general “implies representation by liv- 
ing beings” (p. 49). To the reviewer an intensive re-reading of the 
Danga general suggests a highly declamatory representation, with at most, 
perhaps, a few perfunctory dance steps on the part of each type summoned 
by Death, rather than a predominant dance motivation. The composer of 
the work, in view of the traditional connotations of its title, would nat- 
urally put figurative allusions to dancing into the mouths of the various 
protagonists. But the important thing is obviously the satire of types, 
here given dramatic form. Miss Whyte’s statement that “the tradition 
favored by the peninsula was the dance” (p. 47) and her whole attempt 
in this chapter to stress the dancing element seem unconvincing—espe- 
cially so, in relation to the all-important Danga general and its continua- 
tions. After all, who can be sure that the ultra-primitive medieval con- 
ception of the Dance of Death did not derive merely from figurative 
allusions to the convulsive movements sometimes produced by the death 
agony and especially marked in violent deaths by certain forms of execu- 
tion? Once the figurative conception of a Dance of Death was launched, 
each writer or painter would naturally develop the conception according 
to his own fancy or exigencies. Hence the great divergency in treatment. 

In studying the personification of Death (chapter iii), Miss Whyte 
adduces many examples, both Biblical and medieval, calculated to throw 
light upon the subject. She finds that the tradition of the Coplas de la 
Muerte, which in turn has close relations with Jewish conceptions of 
Death, is an early death dialogue having interesting points in common 
with the Danca general: its author is aware—in the words of Dr. Whyte 
—“of a personified Death unrelated to the notion of an admonishing 
corpse” (in contrast to the situation obtaining in the French Dance ma- 
cabre). He is also familiar with the idea of a fully developed dialogue 
with Death. These two factors, Miss Whyte reminds us, distinguish the 
Danga general from other Dances of Death. 

The second part of Miss Whyte’s study is entitled “Survivals,” and 
here she traces the estates, the dance, and the personification of Death as 
they appear in early Siglo de Oro treatments of the Dance of Death. The 
material studied includes certain dramatic works by Sanchez de Badajoz, 
Sebastian de Horozco, Juan de Pedraza, Micael de Carvajal and Luis 
Hurtado (collaborators), Quifiones de Benavente, and Calderén; together 
with a group of sixteenth-century school plays found in a manuscript col- 
lection of the Spanish Academy of History, as well as various allegorical 
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poems on Death. It would be interesting to review in detail Miss Whyte’s 
findings as regards survivals, but lack of space forbids. As might be ex- 
pected, in the Renaissance the conception of Death is in general more classi- 
cal and less terrifying than in the Middle Ages. Series of types—in the 
interesting case of Horozco’s Coloquio de la Muerte, recapitulating the 
seven ages of man—are well to the fore in most of these works. The satiri- 
cal element varies in intensity but naturally continues to be important. 
Finally, it should be stated that some of the most important deductions to be 
drawn from this study seem not to be mentioned at all in the work; the 
seventeenth-century desfiles de tipos with their frequently concomitant 
cuadros de costumbres, as exemplified in the works of the entremesistas, 
such as Quifiones de Benavente and Cervantes, and in the novelas cortas, 
seem to stand in much closer literary relation to the medieval Dance of 
Death theme—essentially a framework device for the satire of types— 
than is ordinarily realized. Parenthetically speaking, it is to be hoped that 
a former President of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
will publish some of his very interesting theories concerning the relation 
of the Dance of Death framework device to the development of the rogue 
novel and to other phases of the evolution of costumbrista literature in 
Spain. In this connection, also, the present study furnishes an excellent 
point of departure. 

As regards errata, practically all are corrected in a rather lengthy list 
of Addenda and Errata appended to the work. 


Unversity or Cotorapo Epwin B. PLace 


Meet the Spaniards, by Henry ALzBert Pups. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Company. 1931. 


Mr. Phillips avows his purpose. There are to be no blanket indict- 
ments but an intimate view of the Spaniard. He says: “The wall-sur- 
rounded patio may then be taken as a symbol of the baffling character and 
inner life of the Spanish people.” 

It is a high emprise for a man who confesses a slender vocabulary of 
ten words which begins inauspiciously with comidor(?). This continues 
in a cosmopolitan combination of French, Italian, and Spanish, sometimes 
in the same word, the Americans usually making entangling alliances in 
the plural endings; while the Catalan, having won the Estatuto, gener- 
ously drops into Castilian when the author believes him to be exercising 
his newly won rights. 

There is the bold metathesis, Vascondaga; the gentleman from Ronda 
named Francica who lives, according to his own card, in a Cacita; while 
in Tobosa the author is “El Novenio” to the natives. 

By the time we have reached page 167, we do not need to be told that 
it is the writer himself who is shouting from a coach in Granada, “Donde 
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es el Pension Catiada?” and suspect that it is not the driver, but Echo, 
which, upon arriving, responds: “El Pension!” 

We read, “Cervantes was humbly born in Alcala (de Junares, for 
there are other Alcalas)” .... There are indeed! Even the one quoted. 

You may not know that “Cervantes lived awhile and died in Toledo 
near the Puerto de Sangre.” 

Had I first opened the book at page 248, I might have thought the 
author facetious on his visit to the Escorial, when he remarks: “the body 
of Maria Cristina still lay in the purgatorio serving its five-year proba- 
tionary period.” But, is it possible that Mr. Phillips believed himself to 
be translating pudridero? 

I fear that “Gentlemen on Horseback” is not a happier locution for 
“Caballeros,” the “distinguished notification” which the author smilingly 
notes at the entrance to lavatories. Perhaps Acieja, unknown to me, may 
be Ecija. 

Despite attractive photographs, variety and color of scene, and often 
a real appreciation of place and people, a book so full of errors cannot 
be considered an authoritative interpretation of the inner life, nor an 
“examplar” (the English is quoted) of successful book-making. It is 
fortunate perhaps for the author that “Spaniards do not even take the 
trouble to correct erroneous impressions foreigners may have formed.” 


AnnaA M. THOMPSON 


Death in the Afternoon, by Ernest Hemincway. New York, Scribner’s 
Sons, 1932. 517 pages. $3.50. 


Most reviews of Ernest Hemingway’s recent book on bullfighting, 
Death in the Afternoon, have been somewhat more unfavorable than 
otherwise. Critics have been rather unfair in their inability to reconcile 
themselves to so good a novelist in a frankly expositional mood. Yet even 
the loss to readers of fiction—a rich gain for people genuinely interested 
in Spain and things Spanish, and for the merely curious—is by no means 
as deplorable as one might imagine. Hemingway is still his lusty old self, 
punctuates his pages with round expressions that fairly drip with blood 
and sand, occasionally treats us even to dialogue, and presents his facts, 
as though he were still writing a novel, with constant realism, uncanny 
vividness, and an admirably sustained sense of the dramatic. As readers 
of The Sun Also Rises will recall from the Pamplona episodes in that 
book, the bullfight is not only particularly attractive to Hemingway and 
appreciated by him, but it demands, for an understanding treatment, pre- 
cisely those qualities that are most characteristic of his novels. A happy 
marriage, indeed! I know of no other writer who could have written so 
satisfactory a book on this subject. And so Death in the Afternoon is 
recommended to readers of H1sPpANIA not merely because it is an intensely 
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readable book in its own right, but primarily because it is an honest, com- 
plete, and masterly presentation of that phrase of Spanish life which is 
most invariably misunderstood. 

Characteristically and wisely, Hemingway does not attempt an apology 
for bullfighting. He simply, and frankly, describes the spectacle as he has 
observed and sensed it. There are no concessions, no reservations. The 
reader of the book—like the spectator in the ring—may take it or leave it. 
But if he takes it, he will find himself perusing an unusual document of 
unquestionable sincerity and authority. Hemingway’s career as an afici- 
onado and an uncommonly alert and sensitive observer of the finer points 
of bullfighting began shortly after the war and has continued into the 
season of 1932. During this period of exciting research, he has watched 
the slaying of over fifteen hundred bulls, has hobnobbed with innumerable 
professionals of all sorts, has himself indulged in amateur bullfighting, 
has visited all the principal breeding ranches, has accumulated an in- 
credible wealth of detail on every possible related subject, and has gath- 
ered a vast amount of material for future novels. Though not intended to 
be either historical or exhaustive, this “Guide to the Bull Ring” describes 
and explains, both emotionally and practically, every phase of the corrida, 
every maneuver, every move that is in any way a part of the complex 
technique, with striking clarity. There is a minute critical analysis of the 
art and character of every prominent bullfighter of the last decade, in- 
cluding America’s contribution, Sidney Franklin. Then sixty-three pages of 
photographs, and an “Explanatory Glossary” that not only is good reading 
in itself but will be found at moments to be unspeakably illuminating even 
to sophisticated Hispanists. In short, Death in the Afternoon is, what- 
ever the author’s intentions, an important reference book. No adequate 
hint can be given here of its rich and remarkably varied content. But 
especially noteworthy are the fundamental explanations of the bullfight’s 
popularity; the penetrating analysis of the Spaniard’s temperament and 
attitude toward death; the appreciation of the spectacle as a well-built 
drama; the adroit presentation of bullfighting as a real and high Art; the 
attenuating observations on the horses; the shrewd comments on recently 
attempted reforms and on the future of bullfighting; remarks on Madrid, 
Aranjuez, books on Spain, the Prado, Velazquez, and Goya; the irreverent 
estimate of El Greco; the curiously antagonistic criticism of Waldo 
Frank’s Virgin Spain; and, for full measure, in addition to many dicta 
on the art of writing, a golden envoy for graduate students, and others: 
“The great thing is to last and get your work done and see and hear and 
learn and understand; and write when there is something that you know; 
and not before; and not too damned much after.” 


C. E. AnNrBAL 
Oxto STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Tragedia Josephina, by MicaeL pe CarvajaAL. Edited by Josern E. 
Grttet. Princeton University Press, 1932. (Elliott Monographs in the 
Romance Languages and Literatures, No. 28.) |xiv + 205 pages. 


A few years ago the Spanish drama of the sixteenth century was still 
an obscure chaos, but in the second decade of the twentieth century there 
was a vigorous revival in this dark period, which is now illuminated by 
a number of studies and editions which rival in quality those dedicated 
to the Golden Age. Contributions have been made by Kohler, Cronan, 
H. Mérimée, Bonilla y San Martin, Professor Crawford, and others. To no 
one, however, are we more indebted for this enrichment than to Professor 
J. E. Gillet, who has just printed Micael de Carvajal’s Tragedia Josephina 
in the series of Elliott Monographs. 

We have often regretted that, while we still read such cherished au- 
thors as Juan del Encina in inadequate editions, the brilliant notes and 
comments of this distinguished scholar were attached to texts of secondary 
importance. Therefore, we doubly congratulate ourselves on the chance 
that has fixed his choice on this masterpiece. Some of the scenes of the 
Tragedia Josephina will recall the despairing abandon of the Egloga de 
Fileno, Zambardo y Cardonio and renew the zeal of the reader who, de- 
lighting in the naive, poetic charm of Encina, has wearied presently of 
dogmatism and sayagués as he proceeded in his studies. 

Carvajal tells the story of Joseph, the beautiful youth sold into cap- 
tivity in Egypt, where he was tempted by Potiphar’s wife and cast into 
prison; of his clairvoyance, his wisdom, and his magnanimity toward his 
brethren. The most appealing lines of the tragedy are found in Joseph’s 
lamentations at the tomb of Rachel. It would be interesting to know the 
relation of these verses to Old Spanish endechas.1 Our emotions are 
stirred by Joseph’s misfortunes and by the grief of Jacob, although, as 
Professor Gillet points out, the transcendent value of the play is due to 
the creation of Zenobia, in whom passion speaks with a fullness of power 
not attained elsewhere in the Europe of that day, except in the Celestina. 

When Caijiete sketched his brief biography of Carvajal, our knowledge 
of our author was fragmentary. Since then local initiative has exhumed 
records of his marriage, references to his children, petitions and com- 
plaints related to financial matters, and testaments, from which we may 
piece together a new story. But this information, printed some thirty 
years ago by P. Hurtado and V. Paredes in the Revista de Extremadura, 
had not been utilized, even by Spanish scholars, until the publication of 
the present edition. The shadowy figure emerges, not as an ecclesiastic, 
as Cafiete would have had him, but as a layman with very human faults. 
Born in the early sixteenth century, Carvajal was educated in the humani- 


1Cf. my Dance of Death in Spain and Catalonia, pp. 56-58. 
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ties, married, wasted his fortune, and died in 1575, though there are few 
traces of him, as either poet or prodigal, in the last two decades of his 
life. In considering the question of Carvajal’s part in the authorship of 
Las Cortes de la Muerte, Professor Gillet alleges Carvajal’s carelessness 
in regard to his literary property and his misgivings in regard to the 
effect of its bold satire as the reasons that enabled Hurtado to appropriate 
the work. The latter reason does not seem adequate; timidity is not con- 
sistent with the picture Carvajal’s words evoke. Professor Gillet has 
overlooked an explanation cited by himself on page xii. In 1556, when 
Las Cortes de la Muerte was being printed, Carvajal was in dire straits; 
he was besieged by creditors and an irate wife, and was seeking sanctuary 
in the church of San Estevan—in fact, he was making himself as scarce 
as possible. Probably Hurtado took advantage of this dilemma. 

Five editions of the Josephina are rumored to have existed, but Pro- 
fessor Gillet shows that the phantom of a Josephina prior to 1523 must 
be considered definitely laid. The edition of 1535 is still known only by 
reference to the Abecedarium of Fernan Colon. Professor Gillet compares 
the relative merits of the three extant editions and chooses to reproduce 
diplomatically, as his basic text, that of Seville, 1545, with 968 more lines 
than that of 1546. Variants are given of the latter edition and of that 
of 1540. 

Thirty-three pages of Notes and an Introduction of fifty-three pages 
form an extended commentary on the play and on the text. The Notes 
achieve the editor’s usual high standard. One is especially impressed with 
the wealth of linguistic apparatus consulted, including, beside the conven- 
tional ones, such items as F. Ortiz, Glosario de afronegrismos; Millares, 
Léxico de Gran Canaria; Ribeiro, Frases feitas; J. Seijas, Diccionario 
de barbarismos cotidianos; Garcia Lomas, Dialecto popular montaiiés; 
and Colyn Thovoyon, Vocabulario en Espatiol y Flamenco—to cite only 
a few examples of thé wide range of the editor’s research. 

We take the liberty of making one or two suggestions. Note to lines 
1545 et seq.: An instance of the popularity of the Contemptus Mundi 
theme. Note to line 1473 (i.e., 1743): Is not Encina’s Derroco los po- 
derosos / de la silla donde estauan a paraphrase from the lines of the Mag- 
nificat, Luke 1:52, rather than the employment of an “idiom”? Page liv, 
last line, “Joseph’” read “Joseph’s” ; page 186, line 9, “1473,” read “1734.” 
“Potiphar” of page liv, line 2, and page lvi, line 4, is “Putifar” on page 
xxxv, lines 14 and 30, and page xxxvi, lines 2 and 5, and becomes “Puti- 
phar” on page xlii, lines 2 and 10. 

Students of Spanish literature will welcome this elaborate edition of 
the Tragedia Josephina, so thoroughly justified both by the merits of the 
play and the learning of the editor. 


FLorENCE WuyTeE 
Mount HoLyokeE COLLEGE 
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Historia de la literatura espafiola, por JuAN Hurtapo y J. pE LA SERNA, 
Catedratico de Literatura espafiola en la Universidad de Madrid, y 
Ancet GonzALtez Pavencia, Catedratico de Literatura arabigo- 
espafiola en la Universidad de Madrid. Individuo de numero de la 
Academia de la Historia. Tercera edicion, corregida y aumentada. 
Madrid, 1932. 1140 pages. 30 pesetas. 


When this work was published ten years ago, it became almost im- 
mediately the standard manual of Spanish literature. This third edition is 
even more indispensable to the student. The sections which deal with the 
theater of the siglo de oro are so much improved that on that account 
alone the older editions are superseded. In addition, improvements in all 
parts of the work are too numerous to mention. A change has been made 
in the placing of the bibliography. It all appears now at the end of the 
book, divided into sections which bear numbers corresponding to the 
numbers of the paragraphs of the text. Besides, a larger size of type has 
been used and the format increased accordingly. The one weakness of the 
original, namely, the summary treatment of the nineteenth century, has 
not been cured. The authors would do well to give the public a work of 
a thousand pages on the nineteenth century alone and abandon the brief 
and unsatisfactory sections of this manual which treat that period. 


Hispanic Review (Vol. I, No. 1, January, 1933), Quarterly Journal De- 
voted to Research in the Hispanic Languages and Literatures. Pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 


This first number (containing 89 pages) of the Hispanic Review under 
the editorship of Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford contains the 
following articles: “The Text of a Poem by King Denis of Portugal,” 
Henry R. Lang; “The Education and Culture of Cervantes,” Rudolph 
Schevill; “Zur spanischen Grammatik: Einzelheiten zum Ausdruck des 
konzessiven Gedankens,” Karl Pietsch; “A Portuguese Mystic: Frei 
Thomé de Jesus,” Aubrey F. G. Bell; “The Theater in Mexico City, 1805- 
1806,” J. R. Spell; “Varia: Spanisch toca Miitze,” W. Meyer-Liibke; 
“The ‘Tuti-Nameh’ in Spanish Folklore,” Alexander H. Krappe; “Ne- 
crology: C. Carroll Marden; E. C. Hills.” There are also reviews by 
C. Schlayer, Rudolph Schevill, Milton A. Buchanan, G. W. Umphrey, and 
S. Griswold Morley. 

For information concerning subscriptions, manuscripts, etc., see adver- 
tisement. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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HANDBOOK OF SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-SPANISH LEGAL 
Worps AND Purases (M. E. Bean); Toe Diptomatic Pro- 
TECTION OF AMERICANS IN Mexico (FREDERICK SHERWOOD 
Dunn); Lire aND MANNERS IN Maprip 1750-1800 (Cuartes E. 
Kany); THe Year’s Work IN MoperRN LaNncuaGE STuDIEs; 
An ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACH- 
ING—1927-1932 (ALGERNON COLEMAN AND AGNES JACQUES); 
A Dictionary oF SPANISH TERMS IN ENGLISH. WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE AMERICAN SoutHwest (Harotp W. Benrt- 
Ley), Alfred Coester. 
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